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What do you do after a second round of^OscarsSoWhite outrage? 
Academy CEO Dawn Hudson and president Cheryl Boone Isaacs 
reveal the behind-the-scenes drama and decision-making (and thoughts 
on Spike Lee) as their historic move toward diversity rocks Hollywood 

PLUS Voices react, from Kareem Abdul- Jabbar to an ‘older white male’ voter 
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Hudson (left) and Boone Isaacs 
were photographed Jan. 23 
at the Academy offices. 
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IT’S IN THE SILENCES THAT DIRECTOR GEORGE MILLER;S 
SINGULAR GENIUS BECOMES EVIDENT. HE’S CREATe5^ 

AN EXCEPTIONAL, FEARLESS AND POETIC MAJIf^RPIECE 

THAT'S PRIMED TO BECOME A MODERN CLASSIC." 
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“We’re very happy about the fact that this 
conversation is continuing,” says Boone 
Isaacs (left). She and Hudson were photo- 
graphed Jan. 23 at the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences in Beverly Hills. 
To hear how the organization is laying out 
a 5-year plan to bring more diversity to the 
Oscars, go to THR.com or THR.com/iPad. 
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take a BOW! 



Congratulations to Tim Allen and 
the talented cast and crew of 


on 


fantastic 


Episodes 

and counting. 


With appreciation, 

Dana Walden, Gary Newman, Paul Lee 
and everyone at TCFTV and ABC 



TM & © 201 6 Twentieth Century Fox Television. All Rights Reserved. FOXTM & © 2016 Fox and its related entities. Ail Rights Reserved. 
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AN INSIDE LOOK BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


Viacom Cl 
Comes 

Philippe Dauman controls the companij 
as shareholders, Redstone's daught 

I N LATE JANUARY, GERIATRIC 

psychiatrist Stephen Read is expected 
to spend up to an hour evaluating 
the mental fitness of Viacom executive 
chairman Sumner Redstone at the frail 
92-year-old’s Beverly Park home. Only 
Redstone’s nurses and speech therapists 
may be present for the exam ordered by 
Los Angeles Judge David Cowan. Read has 
been hired by former Redstone companion 
Manuela Herzer, 51, who alleges the aged 
billionaire did not have the mental capacity 
in October to drop her as his health-care 
agent and install Viacom CEO Philippe Dauman 
in her place. Redstone also altered his will 
in a manner unfavorable to Herzer, as her 
detractors note, though she insists she 
has only his welfare at heart. 

Whatever Herzer ’s motive, her 
lawsuit has unsettled a growing 
chorus of Viacom shareholders 
concerned about Bauman’s 
entanglement in Redstone’s 
personal life. Investors fear 
there is — for now — no way to 
pry Dauman, 61, loose from 
his grip on the faltering media 
giant, whose shares have 
plunged more than 40 percent 
in the past fiscal year. Viacom’s 
board, which appears to be 
unusually supine, apparently has at 
best limited knowledge of Redstone’s 
condition. He hasn’t appeared at an 
annual meeting or participated in an 
investor call for Viacom or CBS since 2014. 
Herzer alleges Viacom’s CEO is lying when 
he claims that Redstone has in recent months 
engaged in extensive business and personal 
discussions with him. In that respect, even some 
of Redstone’s own executives find her credible. 
In response, Dauman’s attorneys say Herzer is 
trying to turn the focus on him as “a continu- 
ation of her legally irrelevant harassment 
campaign.” 

The situation is awkward, to say the least, 
for Redstone’s daughter Shari, 61, who can 
take the reins as chairman of both Viacom 
and CBS if her father is sidelined. No fan 
of Dauman, she nonetheless is outnumbered 


I’s $54M Payday 
ih a Major Hitch 

ird but not a trust that will take over for Sumner Redstone 
j his ex put him in a fight for his executive life By Kim Masters 

on the Viacom board. And she may have reason to sup- 
port the contention her father is compos mentis. Insiders 
believe Redstone, said to be worth more than $5 billion, 
left enormous wealth to Herzer in an earlier version of 
his will, which presumably would become valid if a 
judge determines he was not competent to make changes 
in October. (The money will not benefit Shari or her 
children, says a source, but that wouldn’t incline her to 
put it in the hands of Herzer, who has hired litigators 
Pierce O’Donnell and Bert Fields and the not-inexpensive 
publicist Allan Mayer.) 

Moody’s analyst Neil Begley is not the only observer 
to note that Sumner has in the past showed little 

patience with executives when the stock price 
faltered. If the company had turned 
in a comparable performance 10 
or 15 years ago, says Begley, 

‘T don’t think Mr. Dauman 
would still be running 
Viacom.” 

Others agree. A 
shareholder lawsuit 
filed Jan. 19 accuses 
Dauman of failing 
in his duties and 
questions the board’s 
independence. 
(Viacom describes 
the suit as “without 
merit.”) Activist share- 
holder SpringOwl 
Asset Management pub- 
lished online a 99-frame 
slideshow excoriating Viacom 
— home of MTV, Comedy Central 
and Paramount — for “chronic underper- 
formance against peers” and slamming the 
board for being “too large, too cozy and too 
overpaid for underperformance.” 

Viacom has drawn further ire for Dauman’s 
fiscal 2015 compensation of $54.2 million, among 
the highest in corporate America, and the man- 
ner in which it was revealed. The company issued 
a statement Jan. 20 indicating Dauman was paid 
$36.9 million, encouraging press reports that he 
had taken a cut from 2014’s $44.3 million. But two 
days later, Viacom revealed in a regulatory filing 
that Dauman’s total 2015 compensation actually 
was $54.2 million thanks to stock awarded as a 
bonus for extending his contract. Viacom says it 
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MICHAEL BLOOMBERG 

The media titan and former 
New York mayor shakes up the 
presidential race by floating an 
independent bid, lighting a 
fire under Hillary Clinton to 
solidify her support and possibly 
offering conservatives an 
alternative to Donald Trump. 



JACK DORSEY 

The Twitter CEO loses five 
high-level executives, sparking 
concerns about his leadership 
as shares have plunged about 
67 percent since April. 



DAVID NEVINS 

The Showtime CEO scores 
a major Europe deal with Sky 
Atlantic as his drama Billions 
opens to 3 million viewers and a 
quick second -season renewal. 



JONATHAN NOLAN 
& LISA JOY 

HBO’s Westworld EPs hit another 
delay on the highly anticipated 
(and pricey) sci-fi project, whose 
pilot was green lighted in 2013 
but won’t debut until late 2016 
at the earliest. 
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S&P Dow Jones Indices says the 
firm will be included in the S&P 
SmallCap 600 in the movies and 
entertainment category. 


O $47.06 (- 5 . 8 %) 
DISH NETWORK (dish) 

The satellite TV firm faces as 
much as $900 million 
in federal fines for allegedly 
violating telemarketing laws. 
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wasn’t obligated to mention that award in its earlier statement 
because the stock vests beginning in 2017. 

The appearance that Viacom wanted to distract from its CEO’s hefty 
raise only provokes SpringOwl managing director Eric Jackson, who 
tells THR that Bauman’s “egregious” payday, coupled with the way it 
was disclosed, has strengthened the argument he should be ousted. 
Addressing the stock bonus, he says: “I’ve never even heard of that. It’s 
like they’re saying: ‘Wow, Philippe, we know you have so many options to 
get $40 million elsewhere, so as a token of our gratitude ... we’re going 
to give you $17 million just for putting your John Hancock on this 
extension.’ ” (Viacom’s board members, including Charles E. Phillips Jr. 
and Blythe McGarvie, didn’t respond to requests for comment. Viacom 
says its board and management are “completely focused on delivering 
long-term value.”) 

By now, Bauman is characterized by a source as a man fighting for 
his professional life. He may control the board, says this person, but he 
will not control the trust that takes the helm when Redstone is out of 
the picture. Shari Redstone is said to have an agreement to install Leslie 
Moonves as chairman of CBS, assuming she takes control, but she has 
no such understanding with Bauman. Meanwhile, Herzer’s lawyers are 
hoping to force Bauman to sit for a deposition; a New York court set a 
March 15 hearing on the matter. Herzer likely will be seeking to demolish 
Bauman’s credibility if he is forced to testify. For instance, what Bauman 
described as an hourlong meeting with Redstone on Oct. 8 actually lasted 
less than 30 minutes, she contends in a court filing. Herzer adds that she 
was present throughout that encounter, while Redstone mostly was “gaz- 
ing somewhat vacantly toward the television.” As for discussion between 
Redstone and Bauman, Herzer asserts there was “none whatsoever.” 

Her medical expert’s examination of Redstone may be a formality: 
Read already has concluded Redstone lacked the capacity to sign a 
document based on the mogul’s peculiar signature, which the doctor said 
had appeared “as if someone moved the paper under his pen.” 

Herzer’s team hopes Bauman has overplayed his hand. She notes an 
Oct. 7 Viacom statement ostensibly provided by Redstone, reading that 
Bauman “continues to have my unequivocal trust.” She asserts Redstone 
can neither speak nor write and was incapable of “communicating the 
general gist” of such a statement. “In reality,” she says, “Mr. Bauman 
wrote all of the statements heaping praise on himself.” E£Z3 


Dauman’s Pay Soars as Stock Sinks 

Viacom investors have fallen on hard times since 2013, but the good times 
keep rolling for the company’s CEO. His compensation has risen a combined 
62 percent the past three years, making him one of America’s highest-paid 
CEOs, even as the company’s stock has dipped in the past two. — paul bond 

Total compensation by year Stock change by year 
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Source: SEC filings; fiscal year runs Oct. 1-Sept. 30. 



My Deal: The Biggest 
in Sundance History 

The Birth of a Nation sets a $17.5 million record as Nate Parker 
reveals why he chose Searchlight after all-night negotiations 

By Tatiana Siegel and Rebecca Ford 


J UST AS THE WORLD PREMIERE 

of The Birth of a Nation was about 
to end Jan. 25, filmmaker and 
star Nate Parker snuck out of Park City’s 
Eccles Theater and into a side room to 
gather his thoughts. When he emerged, 
the frenzy began. 

The Sundance Film Festival audi- 
ence gave the slave- rebellion drama an 
extended standing ovation, and by 
the next morning. Fox Searchlight had 
plunked down a jaw-dropping $17.5 mil- 
lion for the film, the biggest sale in the 
festival’s history. It also marks the largest 
sum ever paid for a finished movie 
at any festival, including Cannes, 

Berlin and Toronto. 

But it’s actually less than the 
$20 million Netflix is said to have 
offered for the film. Why would Parker 
turn down a bigger deal? "My respon- 
sibility to the project is to make sure 
to find a partner that is as passionate as 
we are about it socially, so if that meant 
we had to take less money, then those 
were conversations I was willing to 
have,” he tells THR. 

Birth came to Sundance with big 
expectations, with many major buyers 
seeing it as an Oscar contender, espe- 
cially given the controversy surrounding 
the past two years of #OscarsSoWhite 
hashtags. Parker, 36, quit acting for two 
years to realize his Nat Turner pas- 
sion project that he wrote, produced, 
directed and toplined. A dozen investor 
groups — which included former NBA 
player Michael Finley and San Antonio 
Spurs star Tony Parker — cobbled 
together the film’s $10 million budget. 

Not long after the Eccles cheering 
died down, Parker and the producers 
converged for the afterparty at Chase 


Sapphire Lounge on Main Street. It was 
a bit awkward given that WME was 
repping the film for sales, but Parker 
had left the agency as a client in favor 
of rival CAA before Birth of a Nation was 
finished. So Parker was flanked by 
CAA’s Joel Lubin, Franklin Lattand 
Scott Greenberg as WM E’s Graham 
Taylor began fielding offers. 

Taylor set a $12 million minimum bid 
to get in the room with Parker as well 
as producers Aaron L. Gilbert, Kevin 
Turen and Jason Michael Berman, a 
move that eliminated many interested 
players who won’t spend $12 mil- 
lion total at a festival. Sources 
say the bidders included 
Searchlight, The Weinstein Co., 
Sony and Netflix. (Lionsgate 
and Paramount expressed interest 
but never bid.) Searchlight made its for- 
mal pitch at around 11 p.m., after which 
the producers moved to the Marriott 
Summit for Harvey Weinstein and 
David Glasser of TWC to present after 
midnight. Weinstein is said to have 
been willing to go to $14 million, so Taylor 
took that offer to the other suitors. 

By 5 a.m., Weinstein had bowed out 
when the bidding reached $15 mil- 
lion. Searchlight then upped the ante to 
$17.5 million. Netflix was willing to go 
to $20 million but was insisting on a day- 
and-date streaming/theatrical release 
like it did with Beasts of No Nation. 
Parker opted for Searchlight’s package, 
then went to bed and let Taylor close 
the deal as the sun rose. "It just felt like 
we were speaking the same language,” 
says Parker of Searchlight. "There 
were sentences that were being finished 
on both sides, and the dialogue just 
flowed.” tOlta 
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See Jane Stop. See 
Jane Start. See Jane 
Finally Onscreen 

Natalie Portman’s troubled Jane Got a Gun endured 
a cast and director upheaval, a studio bankruptcy and 
money woes, but an unlikely (legal) hero saved the day 

By Pamela McClintock 



Jude Law, Bradley 
Cooper, then 
me. Is that your 
pecking order? 


Sure, 1 can shoot, 
but can 1 raise 
$25 million to shoot 
my movie? 


I F THERE’S ONE WORD TO 
describe veteran producer Scott 
Steindorffs feelings about 
Jane Got a Gun, it s humility. 
The indie Western, starring 
Natalie Portman, Joel Edgerton and 
Ewan McGregor, opens Jan. 29 
after a journey to the big screen 
that was more fraught than a 
cattle drive caught in a rising river. 

Nearly everything that could 
go wrong did, beginning when 
original director Lynne Ramsay 
( We Need to Talk About Kevin) 
no-showed the first day of 
production in New Mexico in 
March 2013. She later quit 
amid a showdown with produc- 
ers, followed quickly by the exit 
of star Jude Law, who had specifi- 
cally signed on to work with the 
Scottish filmmaker. (Producers 
sued Ramsay, but the case settled.) 

“I met with Natalie and said I 
wanted to keep going,” recalls 
Steindorff. “She just rolled up her 


sleeves and went for it. We sat down 
... in a conference room at our 
production offices in Santa Fe and 
started getting flooded with calls 
from agents and directors.” 

Gavin O’Connor later signed onto 
direct, and Bradley Cooper agreed 
to replace Law, only to depart 
days later to make American Hustle 
(McGregor replaced Cooper). 

Then the $25 million movie’s 
financing unraveled as a result of 
Ramsay dropping out and 
cast changes. Famed attor- 
ney David Boies — who loves 
Westerns — became the 
hero of the day. He signed 
to produce Jane Got a Gun 
via Boies/Schiller Film Group, a 
production venture he runs with 
Zack Schiller, son of his law partner, 
Jonathan Schiller. Mary Regency, 
Boies’ daughter, also is a producer. 

Steindorff says he logged an 
urgent call to Boies on March 26, 
2013, the day the Supreme Court 


heard arguments on same-sex 
marriage stemming from the law- 
suit filed by Boies and Theodore 
B. Olson challenging California’s 
Proposition 8. “I told David we 
needed to make payroll,” says 
Steindorff. “He was on the steps of 
the Supreme Court. He said, ‘Can 
this wait.?’ I told him no.” Boies/ 
Schiller came through with a 
$15 million infusion, according to 
sources. (The company declined 
comment on its investment.) 

Production was under- 
way within weeks, and the 
project received some good 
news when Ryan Kavanaugh’s 
Relativity Media and The 
Weinstein Co. partnered in buy- 
ing U.S. rights (Harvey and Bob 
Weinstein are friends with Boies 
and clients). But Relativity twice 
delayed J(27zc’s release date because 
of money problems before pro- 
ducers in July decided to pull the 
project as Kavanaugh’s company 


careened toward bankruptcy. 
Harvey Weinstein agreed to get 
Jane into theaters, but via a ser- 
vice deal rather than a traditional 
release, and the film isn’t getting 
much marketing. There’s no offi- 
cial press junket, though Portman 
and Edgerton are hosting a 
Jan. 27 premiere in New York. 

Now the movie could find itself 
riding off into the sunset quickly. 
Prerelease tracking suggests Jane 
will have trouble reaching 
$3 million in its U.S. debut. 
“The project was turned 
upside down at times, but 
it was about never giving 
up,” says Steindorff “We per- 
severed, and we made it through. 
For me, I had to keep a level mind 
when the insides of me were being 
tortured and tormented in every 
direction, and what came out of 
my mouth had to be pleasantries. 
It was definitely an advance course 
on producing.” EMS 




DOES MEGYN KELLY REGRET THAT TRUMP QUESTION? ‘HELL NO’ 


T he JAN. 28 REPUBLICAN PRIMARY DEBATE ON FOX NEWS CHANNEL IS 

notable for two reasons: It’s four days before the Iowa caucuses, and it 
is the first time Donald Trump will face Megyn 
Kelly since the Republican frontrunner attacked her 
when she questioned his misogynist statements during 
the first debate as 24 million viewers watched. 

Asked whether she regrets the question that 
spurred the Trump back-and -forth that has continued 
throughout the campaign, Kelly tells THR: “Hell no. 

It was a great question, and I’d ask it again in a heart- 
beat.” And on Jan. 23, when Trump demanded Kelly 
recuse herself because she is “biased,” Fox News fired 
back: “Sooner or later Donald Trump, even if he’s 
president, is going to have to learn that he doesn’t get 
to pick the journalists — we’re very surprised he’s willing to show that much 
fear about being questioned by Megyn Kelly.” 

Chris Wallace, Kelly’s co-moderator in the Des Moines debate, along with 


Bret Baier, chalks it up to “jawboning.” “They’re all trying to score points 
in the handful of days before the voting actually starts,” says Wallace. “And 
sometimes they’ll be tough on their opponents 
and sometimes they’ll see it to their advantage to 
be tough on us.” 

Kelly, Wallace and Baier all note that their 
internal process of debate prep is more rigorous than 
what most of the candidates are likely to dish 
out. “We’re pretty brutal on each other,” says Baier. 

Of course, with this, the seventh debate in the 
GOP primary, the candidates’ stump speeches are 
well worn. “I think we’re pretty good at crafting 
questions that don’t allow the prepackaged talking 
points these guys have been using on the trail,” 
says Kelly. “And we typically will acknowledge their stated talking point in 
our question so that we can get beyond it.” The question is, can Donald 
Trump? — MARISA GUTHRIE 
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THE AMERICAN FILM INSTITUTE 

CONGRATULATES 

AFI CONSERVATORY ALUMNI OSCAR® NOMINEES 

Best Motion Picture 

THE REVENANT 

STEVE GOLIN 
Best Motion Picture 

SPOTLIGHT 

STEVE GOLIN 
Best Animated Feature Film 

ANOMALISA 

DUKE JOHNSON 
Best Achievement in Cinematography 

THE HATEFUL EIGHT 

ROBERT RICHARDSON 
Best Live Action Short 

DAY ONE 

An AFI Conservatory Thesis Film 

HENRY HUGHES 



AFI.com 
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Female Filmmaker Scorecard 


Weekend Numbers 


DOMESTIC INT’L 


TOTAL 

Cume I Gross ■ Cume ■ 


1. The Revenant fox 
16 119.2® [ 33.7 ^° • 104.3 I 223.5 


2. Star Wars: Force Awakens disney 
14.1 879.1® I 23.3 1,060.7 1,939.8 



Thanks to playing well 
in flyover states, 
the Robert De Niro-Zac 
Efron comedy survived 
dismal reviews and winter 
storm Jonas, which 
forced about 400 East 
Coast theaters to close. 


3. Ride Along 2 universal 

12.5 58.6® I 6.7^^ 10.5 | 69.1 


4. Dirty Grandpa lionsgate 
11.1 11.1« I 2^2 2 I 13.1 


5. The Boy six 

10.8 10.8^^^ I 750K^ 750K 11.6 



The supernatural 
horror film about a creepy 
doll was fueled by 
teenage girls. Overall, 
75 percent of ticket 
buyers were under age 
25, and 41 percent of the 
audience was Hispanic. 


6. The 5th Wave SONY 


10.3 , 10.3« I 15.9^2 . 27.4 37.7 


The alien-invasion film is 
the second YA 
movie adaptation starring 
Chloe Grace Moretz to 
underwhelm after If I Stay, 
which was unable to 
match hit The Fault in Our 
Stars in 2014. 



7. 13 Hours PARAMOUNT 
9 32.8® } N/A N/A 32.8 


8. Daddy’s Home paramount 

4.9 138.5® 5.9"^ ' 59.3 197.8 


9. Norm of the North lionsgate 

3.8 14® I N/A 500K | 14.5 

10. The Big Short paramount 

3.2 56.4® 10.1^^ 30.7 87.1 


11. Sisters universal 
1.8 85.8® I 1.2^2 13.7 I 99.5 


12. Brooklyn fox searchlight 

1.72 27.6®) N/A I N/A 27.6 


13. The Forest focus 

1.68 25® j N/A ; 2.5 27.5 


14. The Hateful Eight WEINSTEIN 
1.4 51® 7.5^2 I 45 96 


15. Room A24 

1.3 7.9”=> I 170K^ 170K | 8.1 

Source: Rentrak; box-office estimates in $ millions 
( ) Weekends in release; * Territories 


January studio movies directed and written hy women* 


Kung Fu Panda 3 

Jennifer Yuh Nelson 
(with Alessandro Carloni) 
DreamWorks/Fox 


^ i DIRECTOR 


WRITERS 



*8 releases; 6 major studios and Lionsgate 


Who Loses in Star Wars* Dating Game 

‘2017 will destroy all box-office records/ says one analyst, but moving the biggest movie in the 
universe impacts everyone from Tom Cruise to Johnny Depp to Steven Spielberg By Pamela Mcciintock 



T he perfect release 
date is perhaps the most 
precious commodity in 
Hollywood, with studios 
now forced to schedule big mov- 
ies three to four years out. So when 
the largest player in the movie 
galaxy shifts its opening by six 
months, the fallout touches nearly 
everyone. 

On Jan. 20, a flurry of changes 
hit the 2017 movie calendar after 
Disney pushed back the release 
of Star Wars: Episode VIII from 
Memorial Day weekend to Dec. 15 
of that year. “It all but settled 
the argument that there was no 
way Avatar 2 was going to make 
2017,” says Wall Street analyst Eric Handler of MKM 
Partners, referring to the James Cameron sequel that 
never officially was set for the 2017 holidays but had 
been suggested by Fox. “And Disney was so thrilled 
with how well Star Wars: The Force Awakens performed 
in the December slot, why mess with a good thing?” 
With Star Wars out of the way, two 2017 tentpoles 
moved into a summer already crowded with Fast 
and Furious (April 14) and Guardians of the Galaxy 
(May 5) sequels, plus Wonder Woman (June 23). 
Sony’s Jumanji reboot, originally slotted for Dec. 25, 
2016, now will hit theaters July 28, 2017. Universal’s 
The Mummy rehooi, starring Tom Cruise, now will 
open June 9 instead of March 24. And Sony and 
Marvel’s untitled Spider-Man has moved up from 
July 28 to July 7- Paramount yanked one film entirely, 
a Terminator: Genisys sequel, replacing it with Dwayne 
Jo\\wsox\^ Bay watch movie May 19. (Disney, savvy 
not to let another studio nab the Memorial Day slot, 
shifted Johnny Depp’s Pirates of the Caribbean: Dead 
Men Tell No Tales from July 7 to the old Star Wars 
date. May 26.) 


Holl3rwood is getting better at year-round program- 
ming, but execs still want what they perceive as a 
primetime berth for their biggest movies — spring 
break, the May- July corridor and year-end holidays. 
“The release calendar shuffle is not a dance number, 
but rather a high- stakes chess game that truly heated 
up within the past week with some of the biggest and 
most anticipated titles making bold moves into the 
heart of summer,” says Rentrak’s Paul Dergarabedian. 

The changes, however, set up several showdowns. 

For one, June 9 now has three major offerings: Mummy, 
Paramount’s World War Z sequel and Lionsgate’s 
The Divergent Series: Ascendant. And Warner Bros., 
which had claimed Dec. 15 for Steven Spielberg’s 
Ready Player One, now has to figure out whether it 
wants to open the film opposite Star Wars. 

“I foresee a few more big changes,” says box-office 
analyst Jeff Bock, adding a bold prediction based on 
additional tentpoles such as a new Wolverine movie 
(March 3), Alien: Covenant (Oct. 6) and Thor: Ragnarok 
(Nov. 3): “2017 as a whole will undoubtedly destroy 
all box-office records.” 


The Movie 
I Trailer Report 

i POWERED BY 



THR*s weekly look 
at the most popular 
trailers on YouTube 



TOP FILM TRAILERS 

WEEKLY 

VIEWS* 

RANK LAST 
WEEK 

LIFETIME 

VIEWS 

RELEASE 

OATE 


▼ - - 

1. Suicide Squad 

WARNER BROS., TRAILER RELEASED JAN. 19 

46M New 

46M 

Aug. 5 

2. Neighbors 2: Sorority Rising 

UNIVERSAL, TRAILER 1, RELEASED JAN. 19 

10M 

New 10M 

May 20 

3. Suicide Squad 

WARNERS, COMIC-CON TRAILER, RELEASED JULY 13 

5.8M 

15 

116M 

Aug. 5 

4. Batman v. Superman 

WARNER BROS., TRAILER 2, RELEASED DEC. 2 

4M 

4 

69M 

March 25 

5. Keanu 

WARNERS, RED BAND TRAILER, RELEASED JAN. 21 

3.5M 

New 

3.5M 

April 29 


•Jan. 19-25 


ILLUSTRATION BY David Galletly 
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HO DBATE ABOUT m 

FOX BUSINESS NETWORK IS 

^#1 IN CABLE NEWS IN PRIME ALL WEEK^ 



RBSAN SMITH BARTIROMO CAVUTO 
SECOND HIGHEST RATED WEEK EVER! 

Topping CNBC in both primetime and totai day 


The GOP debate totaled 

11 MILLION 
VIEWERS 

The week's highest non-sports 
cable telecast 



Livestreaming scores 

MORE THAN 
1.165 MILLION 

onFOXBUSmESS.au 


THE FASTEST (SROmHG CABLE NETWORK 




WE PROUDLY CONGRATULATE ALL 
OUR 2016 AWARD NOMINEES 



GOLDEN GLOBE AWARDS 
Best Actress In A TV Series, Comedy 
JANE THE virgin 
GINA RODRIGUEZ 

SCREEN ACTORS GUILD AWARDS 

Outstanding Performance By 
A Cast In A Motion Picture 

TRiiMBO 

ADEWALE AKINNUOYE-AGBAJE 

Outstanding Performance By 
An Ensemble In A Drama Series 
DOWNTON ABBEY 
LAURA CARMICHAEL 

Outstanding Performance By 
An Ensemble In A Comedy Series 
ORANGE IS THE NEW BLACK 
JACKIE CRUZ 
lARYN MANNING 
MATT PETERS 
NICK SANDOW 

AMERICAN CINEMA 
EDITORS AWARDS 
Best Edited Feature Film, Dramatic 
STAR WARS: THE FORCE AWAKENS 
MARY JO MARKEY, ACE 

Best Edited One-Hour Series For 
Non-Commercial Television 

HOMELAND: 

“THE TRADITION OF HOSPITALITY'* 

HARVEY ROSENSTOCK, ACE 

PRODUCERS GUILD OF 
AMERICA AWARDS 
Outstanding Producer Of 
Competition Television 
THE VOICE 
MIKE YURCHUK* 


ART DIRECTORS GUILD AWARDS 
One-Hour Contemporary 
Single-Camera Series 
HOMELAND: 

■THE TRADITION Of HOSPtTAUTY" 

"ALL ABOUT ALLISON" 

"THE LITVINOV RUSE" 

JOHN D. KRETSCHMER 

Half-Hour Single-Camera Series 
THE MLIPPETS; 

"THE EX-EACTOR" 

"PIG’S IN A BLANKET" 

DENISE PIZZINI 

TRANSPARENT: 

"KINA HORA" 

"THE BOOK Of LIFE" 

"OSCILLATE" 

CAT SMITH 

DIRECTORS GUILD AWARDS 
Outstanding Directorial Achievement In 
Movies For Television And Mini-Series 
WHUNEY 
KYLE CLARK 

Outstanding Directorial Achievement 
In Children's Programs 
DESCENDANTS 
RACHEL LEITERMAN 

Outstanding Directorial Achievement 
In Reality Programs 
STEVE AUSTIN'S BROKEN 
SKULL CHALLENGE. 

"GOD Of WAR " 

ADAM VETRI 


COSTUME DESIGNER 
GUILD AWARDS 
Outstanding Contemporary 
Television Series 
RAY DONOVAN 
CHRISTOPHER LAWRENCE 

TRANSPARENT 

MARIE SCHLEY 

Excellence in Short Form Design 

THE HOBBIT: KINGDOMS Of 

MIDDLE-EARTH - 

DANCE BATTLE. VIDEO GAME. 

KABOOM /WARNER INTERACTIVE 

COMMERCIAL 

SOYON AN 

WRITERS GUILD OF 
AMERICA AWARDS 
Original Screenplay 
STRAIGHT OL/ITA COMPTON 
STORY BY S. LEIGH SAVIDGE 

Episodic Drama 
NARCOS; "EXPLOSIVOS’’ 

ANDY BLACK 

Episodic Comedy 
MARON "RACEGATE" 

DAVE ANTHONY 

Comedy/Variety Talk Series 

CONAN 

BRIAN KILEY 

Comedy/Variety Sketch Series 
INSIDE AMY SCHLIMER 
KURT METZGER 

Comedy/Variety Specials 

AMY SCHUMER: LIVE AT THE APOLLO 

AMY SCHUMER 


WINNER * 


WRITERS GUILD OF 
AMERICA AWARDS 
Children's Episodic 
GOftHMER GIBBON'S LIFE ON 
NORMAL STREET 
"GORTIMER AND THE 
SURPRISE SIGNATURE" 

GARRETT FRAWLEY 
BRIAN TURNER 

GORT/MER GIBBON'S LIFE ON 
NORNIAL STREET 

“RANGER VS. THE FABLED FLOWER 
OF NORMAL STREET" 

LAURIE PARRES 

CRITICS' CHOICE AWARDS 
Best Acting Ensemble 
TRUMBO 

ADEWALE AKINNUOYE-AGBAJE 

Best Actress In A Comedy Series 
JANE THE WRG/N 
GINA RODRIGUEZ 

Best Comedy Series 
BLACmH 
VIJAL PATEL 
HALE ROTHSTEIN 

Best Supporting Actor 
In A Comedy Series 
THE MIDDLE 
NEIL FLYNN 


CRITICS' CHOICE AWARDS 
Best Reality Show - Competition 
THE VOICE- 
TEDDY VALENTI 
MIKE YURCHUK 

face OFF 

BRETT-PATRICK JENKINS 

SL/RVfVOR 

JOHN KIRHOFFER 


Best Structured Realtiy Show 
UNDERCOVER BOSS 
REBECCA HERTZ 
BRIELLE LEBSACK COHEN 
RICK PENDLETON 


Best Unstructured Reality Show 
INTERVENTION 
SAM METTLER 
JEFFREY L. WEAVER 

NAKED & AFRAID 

DAVID KIRKWOOD 

NAACP IMAGE AWARDS 
Outstanding Acrtress In A 
Motion Picture 
CHI-RAQ 

TEYONAH PARRIS 


Oustandlng Comedy Series 
SLAOC-fSH 
VIJAL PATEL 
HALE ROTHSTEIN 


Outstanding Actor In A 
Comedy Series 
SURVIVOR'S REMORSE 
RONREACO LEE 


Outstanding Actress In A 
Comedy Series 
JANE THE VIRGIN 
GINA RODRIGUEZ 


NAACP IMAGE AWARDS 
Oustandlng Supporting Actress 
In A Comedy Series 
SURVIVOR’S REMORSE 
TICHINA ARNOLD 

Outstanding Drama Series 

POWER 

50 CENT 

Outstanding Actor In A Drama Series 
THE PLAYER 

WESLEY SNIPES 

GRAMMY^ AWARDS 
Best Latin Pop Album 
ALGO SUCEDE 
JULIETA VENEGAS 

Best Latin Rock, Urban or 
Atternative Album 
HASTA LA RAir 

NATALIA LAFOURCADE 

Best Comedy Album 
HAPPy. AND A LOT. 

JAY MOHR 

JUST BEING HONEST 

CRAIG FERGUSON 

LIVE AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 

LOUIS C.K. 


ACADEMY OF MOTION PICTURE 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
OSCAR®AWARDS 
Film Editing 

STAR WARS: THE FORCE AWAKENS 

MARY JO MARKEY 

Writing: Original Screenplay 
STRAIGHT OUTTA COMPTON 
STORY BY S. LEIGH SAVIDGE 


BEVERLY HILLS 


NASHVILLE 


NEW YORK 


PROMOTION 
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Another week, another new frontrunner: 
After its PGA win, there’s no selling 
The Big Short short, as its rivals scramble 
for buyers By Scott Feinberg 



SCREENING 


GUIDE 



THR.COM/AWARDS/SCREENING-GUIDE 


BEST PICTURE 



Adam McKay’s zany dramedy triumphed 
Jan. 23 at the Producers Guild Awards 
— a big deal because, like the Academy, the 
PGA is made up of filmmakers, has a 
similar-sized membership and uses the 
same sort of preferential ballot. 


The Revenant 
Alejandro G. Inarritu’s epic drama 
has a field-leading 12 Oscar nominations, 
but its standing as the one to beat 
has taken hits with losses at the Critics’ 
Choice and PGA ceremonies to 
Spotlight and The Big Short, respectively. 


BEST ACTRESS 



45 Years 

she got flack for calling the #OscarsSoWhite 
furor “racist to whites,” but some Academy 
members privately share her sentiment. 



The 21-year-old’s career is getting a 
well-timed weeklong retrospective at 
The Landmark theater in L. A., which 
is frequented by lots of Academy types. 


BESTSBNG 



© TIL IT HAPPENS TO YOU' 

Lady Gaga and Diane Warren 

Gaga stole the show at the Producers Guild 
Awards with her rendition of the song 
about sexual assault that she and Warren 
wrote for The Hunting Ground. 


BESTBBCUMENTARY 



Asif Kapadia’s look at the life and death 
of singer-songwriter Amy Winehouse picked 
up yet another big prize at the Producers 
Guild Awards, and the doc, streaming on 
Amazon, will be tough to beat. 
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BEST ANIMATED FEATURE 

BEST ORIGINAL SCREENPLAY 


GOLDEN GLOBE 

WINNER 

BEST ANIMATED FEATURE 


©HFPA 


PRODUCERS GUILD OF AMERICA 

WINNER 

BEST ANIMATED FEATURE 


CRITICS’ CHOICE AWARD 

WINNER 

BEST ANIMATED FEATURE 


AMERICAN FILM INSTITUTE 

WINNER 

TOP TEN FILM OF THE YEAR 


NATIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW 

WINNER 

TOP TEN FILM OF THE YEAR 


BRITISH ACAD. OF FILM andTV ARTS 

NOMINEE 

BEST ANIMATED FEATURE 


BRITISH ACAD. OF FILM andTV ARTS 

NOMINEE 

BEST ORIGINAL SCREENPLAY 
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REPORT 


7 DAYS OF DEALS 


.KA-CHING! 


WHO’S INKING 
ON THE DOTTED LINE 
THIS WEEK 


SUNDANCE STREAMS: 
HOW THE MARKET 
TURNED ON ITS HEAD 


FOR MORE THAN 
three decades, film- 
makers have arrived 
at the Simdance Film 
Festival with dreams 
of landing a seven- or 
eight-figure deal with a strong 
theatrical distributor that can 
turn a passion project into main- 
stream entertainment. Those 
whose movies don’t go over as 
well settle for a direct-to-DVD, 
VOD or, more recently, stream- 
ing service pact. 

But Sundance 2016 is turning 
that hierarchy upside down, 
with Amazon and Netfiix strik- 
ing early and often for the fest’s 
most sought-after films — shell- 
ing out big bucks and infuriating 
traditional buyers in the process. 

As of Jan. 25, the four major 
agencies each could boast at least 
one megadeal with Amazon, led 
at the festival by Roy Price, or with 
Netfiix and Ted Sarandos. WMF 


had landed the biggest at press 
time when it sold all domestic 
rights to Kenneth Lonergan’s Casey 
Affleck starrer Manchester hy 
the Sea to Amazon for $10 million. 
(Amazon will bring on a theat- 
rical distribution partner for an 
awards-season run.) Likewise, 
CAA and UTA teamed to 
sell worldwide SVOD rights 
to Paul Rudd vehicle The 
Fundamentals of Caring to 
Netfiix for nearly $7 mil- 
lion. And ICM negotiated 
a $5 million streaming deal 
with Netfiix for the Ellen 
Page drama Tallulah. Those 
prices would have turned 
heads had The Weinstein Co. or 
Fox Searchlight paid them. 

“It’s always transformative 
when you add smart, elegant 
and well-capitalized companies 
that disrupt the status quo,” 
says WMF Global chief Graham 
Taylor. “As a consumer, I want 


to be able to consume art and 
media in myriad ways that require 
a bespoke solution.” 

Amazon also nabbed prefest 
the Michael Shannon drama 
Complete Unknown (CAA/WMF) 
and the doc Author: The JT 
LeRoy Story (WMF) while in Park 
City (far outbidding its closest 
rival. The Orchard). “The stream- 
ing services have shown they 
can bring tremendous resources 
to support a film,” says UTA’s 
Rena Ronson. “It’s early days with 
these deals, but it’s impor- 
tant to have new, innovative 
buyers in the market.” 

By contrast, the tradi- 
tional Sundance players 
had made a much smaller 
splash by the festival’s 
midpoint (though break- 
out TheBifih of a Nation 
had bids from majors at 
press time). Lionsgate/ 
Summit picked up James Schamus’ 
directorial debut. Indignation, 
for $2.5 million, and Sony Pictures 
Classics took the Wall Street- 
set Equity for $3.5 million. A24 
scooped up the coming-of-age 
story Morris From America for just 
more than $1 million. 



While sellers were celebrating 
the presence of Netfiix and 
Amazon, traditional buyers were 
seething, suggesting the stream- 
ing behemoths are overpaying. 

“You’ve got Amazon, and 
how many billions does that guy 
have.^” says SPC’s Tom Bernard, 
referring to Amazon founder Jeff 
Bezos. “If he loses $12 million on 
a movie, it’s not going to hurt him 

— and the amount of publicity 
he’ll drum up from buying it will 
make a difference.” 

But sales agents contend the 
prices paid by streamers do add 
up. Says CAA’s Micah Green, 
“Digital platforms are valuing 
films not only for their trans- 
actional value but also for their 
prestige value and potential 
to attract and retain subscribers.” 

— TATIANA SI EG EL 








Rights Available! 

Hot new books with Hollywood appeal 

BY REBECCA FORD AND ANDY LEWIS 

Salt to the Sea t 

BY Ruta Sepetys (Penguin) J 

AGENCIES UTA, Writers 
House 

This YA tome from the 
author of the book behind 
the upcoming film Ashes 
in the Snow is set against the 
real-life 1945 sinking of the Wilhem Gustlojf, 
the worst civilian maritime disaster in his- 
tory, as it weaves the stories of four young 
refugees trying to escape war-torn Europe. 

Everyone Brave Is Forgiven 
BY Chris Cleave (Simon & Schuster) 

AGENCY ICM 

Booksellers are high on this poignant May 
novel from the author of Little Bee about an 
ill-fated love triangle among a pretty socialite, 
a special-needs teacher and his best friend in 
World War II London. 

1 


High Times in 
Hollywood as Pot-Themed 
TV Picks Up Steam 


THE GRASS DEFINITELY IS GREENER 
at some broadcast and cable TV networks 
as marijuana-themed comedies suddenly 
are in high demand. Superproducer Chuck 
Lorre is among those exploring the subject 
Disjointed, an ensemble comedy about 
a group of potheads set at a Colorado mari- 
juana dispensary that hit the marketplace 
Jan. 15. That project joins the Jan. 6 series 
pickup for Comedy Central’s Time Traveling 
Bong, HBO’s web series turned comedy 
High Maintenance (picked up April 20) and 
NBC’s put in development nearly a 

year ago. In December, 

Amazon tapped Margaret 
Cho to star in the stream- 
ing giant’s Highland. Not 
to be outdone, filmmaker 
and noted stoner Kevin 
Smith wrote and stars in 
Holly weed, a project 


financed by FremantleMedia and five firms 
with ties to the rapidly growing cannabis 
industry. Insiders suggest that with mari- 
juana legal for medicinal or recreational use 
in 23 states and counting, it’s high time for 
weed-themed shows to go mainstream. Plus, 
“There are lots of potheads in Hollywood!” 
jokes one development exec who has heard 
multiple marijuana pitches. It’s still unclear 
whether mainstream audiences will warm 
to weed jokes, but Cho is optimistic. “There’s 
so much happening with the easing up on 
the prohibition against marijuana and lots 
of people getting very 
rich very fast,” she says. 
“My show will focus on a 
family going through this 
experience — like Dallas, 
but instead of oil, it’s weed. 
They’re the Karhashians!” 

— LESLEY GOLDBERG 



MFILM 

Jennifer Lawrence (CAA, 
Hansen Jacobson) will star as 
Fidel Castro’s lover in Sony’s 
Marita from American Hustle 
co-writer Eric Warren Singer. 

Jet Li (Current, Bloom 
Hergott) has joined Vin Diesel 
in Revolution Studios’ xXx 3; 

The Return ofXander Cage. 

Chi- Rag’s llfenesh Hadera 
(Gersh, Untitled) will 
romance Dwayne Johnson 
in Paramount’s Baywatch. 

J.C. Chandor (CAA, Frankfurt 
Kurnit) will develop and direct 
an English-language adaptation 
of 2010’s Austrian thriller 
The Robber. 
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The Big Number 


Financing that Ryan Kavanaugh’s Relativity 
Media said Jan. 25 it has securedjrom investors 
in advance of a key Feb. 1 bankruptcy hearing. 
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Jacob Tremblay I Jennifer Lawrence I Keegan-Michael Key 


Guardians of the Galaxy’s 

Nicole Perlman (CAA, 
Management 360) will write 
TriStar’s Labyrinth reboot. 

Keegan-Michael Key (UTA, 
Principato Young, Bloom 
Hergott) has joined Bryan 
Cranston and James Franco 
in Fox’s rom-com Why Him? 

Michael Stuhlbarg (ICM, 
Viking, Hansen Jacobson) 

has boarded Film Nation 
and EuropaCorp’s gun-control 
drama Miss Sloane, with 
Concussion’s Gugu Mbatha- 
Raw in final talks to join. 

Bella Thorne (WME, LBI, 
Hirsch Wallerstein) has 

joined Tyler Perry’s Boo! A 
Madea Halloween. 



McG (WME, Management 
360, Sloane Offer) is in 

talks to direct Sony’s Masters 
of the Universe remake. 

Kill the Messengers Michael 
Cuesta (WME, Frankfurt 
Kurnit) will direct CBS Films’ 
American Assassin, based 
on a script by The Americans’ 
Stephen Schiff. 

The Fast and the Furious’ 

Rob Cohen (WME, 

Craig Baumgarten, Bloom 
Hergott) will helm 
the disaster action thriller 
Category 5. 

•I^TELEVISION 

David Schwimmer 
(Gersh, Gendler & Kelly) 

will star on the AMC 
drama Feed the Beast. 

Room’s Jacob Tremblay 
(UTA, Play, Jackoway 
Tyerman) will play a young 
Will Forte on Fox’s 
The Last Man on Earth. 

ABC’s This Week With George 
Stephanopoulos has added 
Martha Raddatz as co-anchor. 


Carol screenwriter 
Phyllis Nagy (UTA, the U.K.’s 
Casarotto Ramsay) will 
adapt the novel Telex From 
Cuba for Paramount TV 
and Anonymous Content. 

Johnathon Schaech 
(APA, MGMT, RMS, Hansen 
Jacobson) will play Jonah 
Hex on The CW’s Legends of 
Tomorrow. 

The Last Debate’s Jon Maas 
(Abrams, Field) is writing 
a Watergate limited series from 
Entertainment One for ABC. 

BET has renewed Kevin Hart’s 
Real Husbands of Hollywood 
for a fifth season. ... Fox 
stations have renewed The 
Wendy Williams Show 
through 2020. ... HBO has 
ordered to series David 
Simon’s period porn drama 
The Deuce, starring James 
Franco and Maggie Gyllenhaal, 
and Judd Apatow’s comedy 
Crashing, starring Pete Holmes. 
... PBS has ordered 16 for ’16, 
a docuseries that revolves 
around past presidential and 
vice presidential candidates 


who have made an impact. 

... Fox has picked up eight 
episodes of Lionsgate TV and 
Fear Factor executive 
producer Matt Kunitz’s reality 
competition Kicking and 
Screaming. ... USA has ordered 
the crime thriller Eyewitness 
straight to series. ... Spike has 
renewed Lip Sync Battle for 
a third season. ... Disney/ABC 
has renewed Live With Kelly 
& Michael and the game show 
Who Wants to Be a Millionaire. 
... NatGeo is developing 
feature documentaries revolving 
around Jane Goodall, the 
global water crisis and the 
1992 Los Angeles riots. 

•^DIGITAL 

Robbie Amell(WME, 

Protege, Felker Toczek) 
and Rachael Taylor 
(WME, Australia’s Marquee, 
Management 360) 
will star in the Netflix sci-fi 
thriller ARQ. 

Miley Cyrus (CAA, 

Reign Deer, Edelstein Laird) 

will star with Elaine May 
and Woody Allen on Allen’s 
Amazon comedy series. 


Netflix has ordered 10 
episodes of a drama based 
on Richard Morgan’s 2002 
novel Altered Carbon and has 
acquired worldwide SVOD 
rights to the Iranian horror film 
Under the Shadow. 

IBM has acquired Ustream, a 
seller of video streaming 
services, in a deal valued at 
$130 million. 

Hulu has picked up Triumph, 
the Insult Comic Dog’s election 
special to air in early February. 

Kevin Smith (WME, Sloss 
Eckhouse) has teamed with 
Defy Media on a YouTube 
channel that will house his Fat 
Man on Batman podcast. 

H^THEATER 

The Broadway smash Hamilton 
will come to Los Angeles’ 
Pantages Theatre from August 
through December 2017. 

Daniel Dae Kim (APA, 
Anonymous, Keith Kievan) 

will make his Broadway 
debut in The King and I. 

Cats will return to Broadway 
for the 2016-17 season. 

Bette Midler (CAA) will star 
in the Scott Rudin-produced 
Hello, Dolly! Broadway revival. 

•^AGENCIES 

CAA Sports has 

acquired London-based 
Brandrapport, a 25-employee 
sports marketing agency. 

*^REAL ESTATE 

Mike Tyson (Luxury 
Homes of Las Vegas) has 

bought a 10,401 -square- 
foot home in the Las Vegas 
suburbs for $2.5 million. 

•EBOOKS 

Caitlyn Jenner (CAA, 
Jackoway Tyerman) will 
write a memoir with author 
Buzz Bissinger, due in 
spring 2017 via Grand Central 
Publishing. 

— COMPILED BY MIA GALUPPO 



REP SHEET 



▲ Emma Thompson 
has left WME for CAA. 

Star Wars: The Force 
Awakens’ Gwendoline 
Christie has signed 
with WME. 

Heidi Klum has 

signed with CAA. 

DJ Khaled has signed 
with UTA. 

Homeland's Nazanin 
Boniadi, the female 
lead in Ben-Hur, 
has signed with ICM 

Partners. 

R&B star Chris Brown 
has left ICM for UTA. 

Bahak Anvari, 

director of the hot 
Sundance entry 
Under the Shadow, has 
signed with WME. 

Agnieszka 

Smoczynska, director 
of Sundance entry The 
Lure, has signed with 
Field Entertainment 
for management. 


NEXT BIG THING 



Name 

Corey Hawkins 

Reps 

ICM Partners, 
Jackoway Tyerman 
Why He Matters 
After portraying 
Dr. Dre in Straight Outta 
Compton, the Walking 
Dead recurring player, 
27, will follow in Kiefer 
Sutherland’s footsteps 
as the leading man 
on Fox’s 24 spinoff 24: 
Legacy. He’ll also 
appear in Kong: Skull 
Island, due out in 2017. 
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YES, I 
DID SAY 
THAT! 

A look at who’s saying 
what in entertainment 

Compiled by Andy Lewis 
and Brian Porreca 


^ “I’m going 
to be totally 
honest with you: 
I completely 
deserve this.” 


SHONDARHIMES 

The writer- producer, 
accepting the Norman Lear 
Achievement Award in 
Television at the Producers 
Guild Awards. 



“If we build it, 
they will come.” 

DONNA LANGLEY 

The Universal Pictures chairman, on her 
studio’s willingness to make female- and 
African-American-centered movies such as 
Trainwreck and Straight Outta Compton. 


“Dreamt last night 
that I went out on a 
date with Steven Avery 
because he was sweet’ 
and seemed like a good 
enough guy’ ” 


KAY CANNON 

The Pitch Perfect 2 writer, joking about 
the controversial Making a Murderer 
subject who was sentenced to life in prison 
for the slaying of Teresa Halbach. 


“It’s like the whole 
place is covered 
in Oscar nominees.” 


BILL MAHER 

The HBO host. Jokingly comparing 
the Academy diversity controversy 
to what New York City looked like 
after 26.8 inches of snow during 
winter storm Jonas. 


“Uh,gu^s, 
there’s no H.’ 


JON HAMM 

The Mad Men actor, revealing that 
the Hollywood Foreign Press Association 
misspelled his given name on his 
first Golden Globe statuette in 2008. 


^ “It’s not an 
internment camp. 
If you’re living in 
that much fear, ^o 
get another job.’^ 


CHELSEA HANDLER 

The Chelsea Does star, responding to 
former Chelsea Lately staffer Heather 
McDonald’s comments about how she 
lived in fear working on the E! talk show. 


“If you do it. 

I’m going to call my 
divorce lawyer.” 

HARRY HAMLIN 

The Mad Men actor, revealing what 
he told wife Lisa Rinna when she 
first proposed appearing on The Real 
Housewives of Beverly Hills. 



^ “A close-knit 
family of 

esoteric film nerds.” 


KRISTEN STEWART 

The actress, describing the scene 
at the Sundance Film Festival. 




JUST LISTED 



LUXURY CONTEMPORARY IN “THE SUMMIT” BEVERLY HILLS 

4 Bedroom | 4.5 Bath | 4,060 sq. ft. home 
A Showcase Home on a 15,489 sq. ft. lot with Pool and Spa 

12020 TALUS PL. BEVERLY HILLS 

www.12020Talus.com 




STUNNING CONTEMPORARY ENCINO VIEW HOME 

4 Bedroom | 4.5 Bath | 3,345 sq. ft. home 
Spectacular 180 Degree Views with Pool and Spa 

3240 STEVEN DR. ENCINO 

www.3240Steven.com 



ACTIVE 



CONTEMPORARY STUDIO CITY MASTERPIECE 

Sophisticated 4 Bedroom | 3.5 Bath | 2,640 sq. ft. home 
Incredible Indoor-Outdoor Lifestyle with Breathtaking Views 

3742 BUENA PARK DR. STUDIO CITY 

www.3742BuenaPark.com 



SUSANNA NAGY 

818.481.1602 I ZNAGY@KW.COM | CALBRE#01832306 


kw 

KELLERWILlIAMS 

ij k A A ■ “ 


CLHMS 

Certtfifd ljU9Uir)f Home 
Marketinif Specialist' 


Each Keller Williams office independently owned and 
operated. Keller Williams Realty does not guarantee the 
accuracy of square footage, lot size or other information 
concerning the conditions or features of the property 
provided by seller or obtained from public records or 
other sources and the buyer is advised to independently 
verify the accuracy of that information. 
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1 Kristen Stewart outside the Certain Women premiere 
at Eccles Center Theatre on Jan. 24. 


2 Chloe Sevigny at the Love & Friendship premiere Jan. 23. 


3 From left: THR s Matthew Belloni hosted the Up Close 
With The Hollywood Reporter indie actors panel with 
Thomas Middleditch, Diane Ladd and Krasinski (along 
with Bryce Dallas Howard, Rebecca Hall and Viggo 
Mortensen) on Jan. 23. 


4 From left: Tallulah’s Allison Janney, Ellen Page and 
writer-director Sian Heder at the premiere Jan. 23. 








About Town 

HOLLYWOOD HITS THE RED CARPET 


Sundance Film Festival 

Park City, Jan. 21-31 


M ain street in park city transformed into 
a bustling hotspot once again for the Sundance 
Film FestivaFs opening weekend festivities, which 
saw A-listers and indie stars alike party-hopping 
into the late hours. Among the most electric events was the 
Birth of a Nation premiere at the Chase Sapphire space on 
Jan. 25, where director-writer- star Nate Parker spent the night 
hugging well-wishers after his film received a standing ovation 
at Eccles Theatre. “I made this film for one reason, with the 
hope of creating change agents,” Parker said of his slave-rebel- 
lion story. Other director- stars had plenty to celebrate, like The 
Hollars' John Krasinski, who partied at the Acura studio Jan. 24, 
and Miles Ahead' ^ Don Cheadle, who dropped by THR and 
SundanceTV s Jan. 22 celebration, which also included guests 
like James Purefoy and Abigail Spencer. — rebecca ford 


VaUeyat the Netmx party at%Xon®?n 


5 Chrissy Teigen and her husband, John Legend, at the 
Southside With You premiere Jan. 24. 


6 From left: Other People’s Jesse Plemons, director 
Chris Kelly, Bradley Whitford and Molly Shannon at 
THR’s Sundance Studio at Rock & Reilly’s on Jan. 22. 


7 AMC and SundanceTV president Charlie Collier 
(left) and Better Call Saul’s Jonathan Banks at THR and 
SundanceTV’s festival kickoff party on Jan. 22. 


8 Kyle Chandler left his mark at THR’s Sundance Studio 
on Jan. 23. 
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Los Angeles, Jan. 23 


1 Presenter Michael 
B. Jordan was flanked 
by Dede Gardner 
and Jeremy Kleiner, 
producers of The 
Big Short, which won 
the Darryl F. Zanuck 
Award. 


2 Ridley Scott (left) 
and 20th Century 
Fox chairman Jim 
Gianopulos, 
who received the 
Milestone Award. 


3 Shonda Rhimes (left, 
with Viola Davis) 
received the Norman 
Lear Achievement 
Award. 


4 From left: Frances 
Fisher, Diane Warren 
and Catherine 
Hardwicke. 


5 From left: 

PGA presidents Gary 
Lucchesi and Lori 
McCreary, director 
Alejandro G. Inarritu 
and PGA executive 
director Vance 
Van Petten at the 
nominees breakfast 
sponsored by THR. 


6 Presenter 
Amanda Seyfried. 

7 From left: J.J. 
Abrams, F. Gary Gray 
and Steven Spielberg. 


American Airlines 


ABRAMS: JOHN SALANGSANG/INVISION FOR PRODUCERS GUILD OF AMERICA/AP IMAGES/COURTESY OF42WEST. LUCCHESI: MIKE WINDLE/GETTY IMAGES FOR THE HOLLYWOOD REPORTER. BELLONI: JEROD HARRIS/GETTY IMAGES FOR THE HOLLYWOOD REPORTER. TEIGEN, STEWART, JANNEY, SEVIGNY: GEORGE PIMENTEL/GETTY IMAGES FOR SUNDANCE FILM FESTIVAL. 
PLEMONS, CHANDLER: JOHN PARRA/GETTY IMAGES FOR THE HOLLYWOOD REPORTER. SARANDOS: TODD WILLIAMSON/GETTY IMAGES FOR NETFLIX. GARDNER, SCOTT, DAVIS, SEYFRIED: JORDAN STRAUSS/INVISION FOR PRODUCERS GUILD OF AMERICA/AP IMAGES. FISHER: FREDERICK M. BROWN/GETTY IMAGES. COLLIER: JOHN METCALF/COURTESYOFAMC. 
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About Town 


RAMBLING REPORTER 


By Chris Gardner Rebecca Ford 



Mad Max squad (from left): Huntington- 
Whiteley, Lee, Kravitz, Eaton and Keough. 


Awards Rules Bent for 
Leo, But Not Brie 

Brie Larson won best actress at 
the Jan. 17 Critics’ Choice Awards, 
but couldn’t attend the event at 
Santa Monica’s Barker Hangar as 
she’s in Australia filming Kong: 
Skull Island. Sources say the recent 
Golden Globe winner asked 
co-star Jacob Tremblay to accept for 
her, but show producers denied 
her a proxy, citing protocol of not 
telling winners in advance and 
having presenters accept trophies 
for absentees. Yet The Revenanf^ 
Leonardo DiCaprio sent in a taped 
speech for winning best actor, 
while George lAxWev" s Mad Max: Fury 
Road actresses (Rosie Huntington- 
Whiteley, Abbey Lee, Zoe Kravitz, 
Courtney Eaton and Riley Keough) 
picked up his award with pre- 
pared comments. Reps for Larson 
could not be reached for com- 
ment. A source close to the show 
said the organization is revisit- 
ing its policies. Tremblay, 9, made 
it to the stage anyway as best 
young actor and stole the show with 
a charming speech. 


Dave Chappelle Stirs 
the Oscar Pot 

On Jan. 21, Dave Chappelle ate with 
upcoming Oscar host Chris Rock 
at Hollywood’s The Hungry Cat 
before heading to his comedy set 
at Club Bahia in L.A.’s Echo Park. 
A source says that Chappelle got 
Rock onstage, who joked that he 
has bigger things to worry about 
than the Oscars’ race controversy, 
like his divorce, but that if he did 
pull out, “they’d just get Jamie Foxx 
to do the job.” The next night, 
Chappelle headed over to No Name 
bar where he joined John Mayer 
for an impromptu gig. “I was once 
wildly famous, now I’m mildly 
famous, but I never stopped being 
a bad motherf— er,” the comedian 
told the crowd that included Nina 
Dobrev, Diego Boneta, Nasim Pedrad 
and Cristin Milioti. Chappelle 
added, regarding the Oscar noms, 
“Why are trannies more accepted 
than black people.?” Near the early 
morning finale, John Lennon’s son 
Julian Lennon joined in to rock out. 

Jada’s Alarming Tusk 

Internet investigators noticed 
an ivory tusk on display in Jada 
Pinkett Smith’s Jan. 18 Oscar- 
boycott Facebook video. Pinkett 
Smith quickly denied the tusk 
was real, a fact backed up by a 2011 
Architectural Digest story on her 
family’s Malibu residence. PETA 
spokesperson Lisa Lange tells 
THR that her organization is A-OK 
with the actress: “She loves animals 
and helped PETA protect circus 
elephants in her native Baltimore 
by asking the mayor to enforce the 


bullhook ban. We’re happy that 
she chose vintage replicas, proving 
that animal parts aren’t for decora- 
tion — unless they’re faux.” 

Rambling at Sundance 

Uber and Blade helicopter shuttles 
in and out of Park City were shut 
down approximately 48 hours after 
launching on Jan. 21. A source 
says Summit County Sheriff’s offi- 
cials claim that necessary permits 
were outstanding, but actually the 
county couldn’t deal with the cop- 
ter traffic. Uber and the sheriff’s 
office didn’t respond to requests 




for comment but a spokesman for 
New York City-based Blade says, 
“It was an amazing introduction to 
the West Coast for our services; 
we’re already planning next year.” 
... A couple of former enemies were 
spotted rocking out inches from 
each other to Juliette Lewis and her 
band at the Insurgent Media parly 
at Cicero’s: Turner chief Kevin Reilly 
and producer Ben Silverman, who 
once called Reilly a “D girl.” The 
two executives didn’t acknowledge 
each other. ... John Krasinski owes 
the casting of Margo Martindale in 
his directorial effort. The Hollars, to 
Marshalls, having met the actress 
on his first job, a commercial for the 
clothing store. “I said to him at 
the time, T’m not a betting person, 
but if I was, I would bet all of 
my money on you,’ ” Martindale 
tells THR. ... With all the press 
she’s doing as the star of Starz’s The 
Girlfriend Experience, Riley Keough 
won’t be catching Spike Lee’s Michael 
Jacksons Journey From Motown 
to Off the Wall, though Jackson was 
briefly her stepfather when he was 
married to her mother, Lisa Marie 
Presley. “I have no plans to see any 
movies. I’m struggling to find time 
to sleep,” says Keough. 


Power Dining 


Michael Lombardo met Toni Howard at Toscana. ... Gary Barber, 
David Ellison, Patrick Stewart, Brian Grazer and Mark Cuban 

in at different times at Bouchon. ... Ryan Gosling was spotted at 
Smoke’s Poutinerie in Hollywood. ... WME’s Dave Wirtschafter 
shared a table with singer Esperanza Spalding at Mr Chow on one 
day, while Untitled’s Donovan Daughtry met with attorney Barry 
Felsen on another. Producer Randall Emmett was also in. ... Mena 
Suvari ordered at the Ammo at The Hammer. ... Gwyneth Paltrow 
checked out Tempura Endo in Beverly Hills. ... Screenwriter Josh Zetumer {Gambit, 
A&E’s upcoming The Infamous) hit La Brea Bakery. ... At Sundance Sting was spotted at 
the Waldorf Astoria bar, while Harvey Weinstein was at the hotel’s Powder restaurant 
another time. ... Elijah Wood was seen at High West Saloon. ... Nick Jonas broke bread 
with his Goat co-stars at the Craig’s pop-up in Park City. ... Producer Gigi Pritzkertooka 
seat at J&G Grill at the St. Regis in Deer Valley. 




The Quick Pitch Restaurateur 
Stephane Bombet (Terrine, Viviane) 
hasgentrified Koreatown’s BBQ 
experience at this humming Culver 
City spot blocks from the Sony lot 
without losing spice, funk or creativ- 
ity (bone marrow corn cheese, 
chicharron with kimchi aiolo). Beef, 
pork and seafood selections are 
admirably extensive. 

The Inside Dish Chef Chris Oh won 
both Food Network’s Cutthroat 
Kitchen and Esquire Network’s Knife 
Fight. 3829 Main St. — Gary baum 
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Got tips? Email RAMBLING@THR.COM. 
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About Town 

HITCHED, HATCHED, HIRED 



CECILIA AUGUST GUGGENHEIM 

Screenwriter David Guggenheim and his wife, Dena Fayad, welcomed daughter 
Cecilia August Guggenheim on Dec. 29 in New York City. 


HITCHED, HATCHED, HIRED 

Inside the industry’s celebrations and news 



Johnson (left) and Weinberg. 


WEDDINGS 
Jason Weinberg, a 

founding partner at Untitled 
Entertainment, married 
screenwriter Merritt Johnson 
on Jan. 19 at New York City 
Hall. The couple, together for 
more than a decade, have 
two children. 


BIRTHS 

Jason Hodes, a partner at 
WME, and his wife, Stephanie 


Jones, founder and CEO of PR 
firm Jonesworks, welcomed 
son Holt East Hodes on Jan. 23 
at Weill Cornell Medical Center 
in New York. 


CONGRATS 

Sony Pictures Entertainment 
appointed Randy Lake 
president of studio operations 
and Imageworks Jan. 22. 


Kyle Konkoski, vp marketing 
for The Hollywood Reporter and 
Billboard, and his wife, Sarah 
Konkoski, director of finance 
for APM Music, welcomed 
son Miles Kelley on Jan. 20 in 
Santa Monica. 


Matt Stein was named senior vp 
marketing for Animal Planet 
and Science Channel on Jan. 19. 

Nathan Hubbard assumed 
leadership of the media team 
atTwitter on Jan. 25. 



Miles Kelley Konkoski 


Laurie Orlando was appointed 
senior vp talent strategy for CBS 
News on Jan. 25. 

Mioshi Hill joined Lifetime as vp 
nonfiction programming Jan. 19. 

Daniel Floyd was named 
executive vp litigation at Sony 
Pictures Entertainment Jan. 25. 
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Gary Stiffelman joined 
Greenberg Traurig as a 
shareholder in its entertain- 
ment and media practice 
on Jan. 25. 

Suzanne Kolb was named 
executive vp and GM of 
Discovery Digital Networks 
on Jan. 25. 

The Nonfiction 
Producers 
Association 
named 

Michelle 
Van Kempen 

head of 

policy and development Jan. 25. 

Deirdre O’Hearn was 

named to lead programming 
and development at the 
Food Network and Cooking 
Channel on Jan. 21. 



Sim on the set of Pandora 
and the Flying Dutchman in 1951. 


Sheila Sim, the widow of British 
cinema legend Richard 
Attenborough who starred with 
him in films and in the original 
stage production of Agatha 
Christie’s The Mousetrap, died 
Jan. 19 in London. She was 93. 

Italian screenwriter and director 
Ettore Scola (best known for 
A Special Day) died Jan. 19 at a 
Rome hospital after falling ill. 
He was 84. 



Manhattan Production Music 
established a Los Angeles 
office and named Andrew 
Robbins senior director of 
film/TV music Jan. 21. 

National Geographic Partners 
named Claudia Malley chief 
marketing and brand officer 
and John Campbell senior vp 
advertising on Jan. 20. 

DEATHS 

Stanley Mann, the Oscar- 
nominated screenwriter 
who worked on such films as 
Conan the Destroyer and 
Damien: Omen II, died Jan. 11 
in Los Angeles after a long 
illness. He was 87. 

Paul Aratow, a pioneer of 
California cuisine and a college 
professor 
who went on 
to produce 
the 1984 film 
Sheena, 
starring Tanya 
Roberts as 

the Queen of the Jungle, 
died Nov. 15 in Los Angeles 
after undergoing surgery 
to address terminal clival 
chordoma. He was 78. 



Gary Menteer, a writer, 
director and producer for the 
long-running 1990s sitcom 
Family Matters, died Jan. 18 
in Rancho Mirage, Calif. He 
was 76. 



BIRTHDAYS 

JAN. 28 


• Elijah Wood, 35 


JAN. 29 

• Sarah Gilbert, 41 
•Oprah 
Winfrey, 62 


JAN. 30 

•Christian 
Bale, 42 


JAN. 31 

• Kerry 
Washington, 
39 ► 


FEB.1 

• Michael 
C. Hall, 45 


FEB. 2 

• Gemma 
Arterton, 30 


FEB. 3 

• Michael Cimino, 77 

• Blythe Danner, 73 

• Nathan Lane, 60 


o 
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MIA: Hollywood s 
Power Women for Hillary 

Clinton wants to be America’s first female president — but a look at donations 
by THR's Power 100 women’s list reveals scant support (yet) By Tina Daunt 


I F ONE THING LARGELY UNITES 
Hollywood’s power women, it’s the belief that 
sexism denies them salaries equal to those of 
their male counterparts — and keeps them out 
of studios’ uppermost executive suites. 

That belief, and the resentment it engenders, 
has fueled ongoing controversy in the entertain- 
ment industry and in part energized Holl 3 rwood 
women to become the most consistent financial 
backers of female political candidates. So why 
are so many of them still withholding donations 
from Hillary Clinton at a time when she stands 
such a strong chance of becoming America’s first 
woman president.? 

According to the most recently filed Federal 
Election Commission reports, only one in four 
women on THKs Power 100 list had given to 
Clinton as of Sept. 30. None so far has contrib- 
uted to her closest competitor, Vermont Sen. 
Bernie Sanders. (Fourth-quarter data is set to be 
released at the end of January.) 

Experienced fundraisers point out this might 
be because industry donors often wait until late 
in the cycle to write huge checks. But one major 
Hollywood female executive and Democratic 
insider who asked not to be named tells THR 
that enthusiasm for Clinton is lagging and her 
campaign “hasn’t been doing a very good job 
reaching out to power women.” 

“A lot of people figure her nomination is pre- 
ordained,” says the exec. “Might as well wait until 
the real election.” 

That view is widespread in Holl 3 rwood despite 
Sanders’ surge in Iowa, where he and Clinton are 
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close in the polls. Some New Hampshire surveys 
have Sanders leading. 

Democratic insiders point out Iowa’s and New 
Hampshire’s electorates are among the whitest 
in America and that Clinton’s solid lead among 
blacks. Latinos and gays should factor more 
into later primaries. National polls show a shift 
to Sanders among younger women. 

Some Hollywood power women are reluc- 
tant to give Clinton cash for a range of reasons. 
“They don’t like Benghazi,” says 
one female dealmaker. “They don’t 
like the way she’s handled Bill’s 
infidelities. They don’t like the email 
scandal. All these things have cre- 
ated a lack of trust.” 

Many share some version of the 
sentiment that Lena Dunham 
reportedly expressed at a 2015 fund- 
raiser. Though she has campaigned 
on Clinton’s behalf, Dunham vented 
about the former first lady at a 
New York City event hosted by HBO 
CEO Richard Plepler. According 
to The New York Times, Dunham was 
“disturbed by how, in the 1990s, the 
Clintons and their allies discredited 
women who said they had had sexual encoun- 
ters with or been sexually assaulted by former 
President Bill Clinton.” 

Such reservations notwithstanding, “Every 
woman I know who hasn’t given to her feels 
guilty about it,” says the industry dealmaker. 
“We all want a woman to be president — 


some of us just wish it were someone else.” 

Some of those MIA from the Clinton donor 
list gave strictly to Hillary in 2008, an election 
year in which it was common for Hollywood to 
contribute to both Clinton and then- Sen. 
Barack Obama. 

CAA agent Michael Kives, one of Clinton’s top 
entertainment industry bundlers, sees the lag- 
ging donations as untapped potential. He says 
the candidate has raised more than $112 mil- 
lion already in fundraising across the country. 
“When you’re the frontrunner, and every- 
one expects you to win, it’s even harder to raise 
money,” he says. “So that figure is even more 
spectacular on a number of levels. And if only 
one in four of the power women have donated, 
that’s only more good news that more money can 
and will be raised.” 

Andy Spahn, president of Democratic public 
affairs consultant Coming Spahn & Associates, 
notes that Clinton has made more than half a 
dozen trips to Los Angeles in the past year. “All 
were huge successes, indicating the tremen- 
dous support she has here,” he says. “I would 
love to see 100 percent of [THR’s] list participate 
between now and November.” 

Among her early supporters: Fox Television 
Group chairman Dana Walden, who donated 
the maximum of $2,700 to Clinton’s campaign 
and $5,000 to Ready for Hillary PAC; Warner 
Bros, and DC Entertainment’s Diane Nelson; 
20th Century Fox co-chairman Stacey Snider; 
YouTube CEO Susan Wojcicki; Viacom Kids & 
Family Group president C 3 mia Zarghami; actress 
Elizabeth Banks; Fox Searchlight president of 
production Claudia Lewis; TriStar Pictures presi- 
dent Hannah Minghella; and Fox Searchlight 
president Nancy Utley. But the names of some 
of the town’s most powerful players — including 
Oprah Winfrey, Lucasfilm president 
Kathleen Kennedy and Universal 
Pictures chair Donna Langley — are 
not yet listed as donors. 

Lara Bergthold, a campaign 
strategist at RALLY, predicts 
that more entertainment industry 
names will show up on Clinton’s 
next FEC report. But the real surge 
probably won’t start until late 
summer. “The primary election con- 
tributions are usually made by 
the die-hard politicos,” she says. “As 
the campaign heats up, the giving 
heats up.” 

Bergthold believes the “fear 
factor” of the Republican field will 
drive donations from the notoriously liberal- 
leaning Hollywood. She says it is hard to imagine 
a Republican presidential candidate more 
likely to ignite anxiety in Hollywood than Donald 
Trump or Ted Cruz. 

“The stakes are so high given the candidates 
on the other side,” she says. “They’re scary.” 
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ow for a Serious Headline About The Onion 

At first glance. Univision’s estimated $200 million investment in the satirical news site reads as a spoof of legacy media’s 
mad land grab to go digital. But it could be exactly one of the ingredients needed for an eventual IPO By Paul Bond 


S OME PROBABLY LAUGHED AT 
the notion of Univision buying 
a stake in The Onion, but there 
are serious business implica- 
tions behind the Jan. 19 decision by 
the nation s top Spanish-language 
broadcaster to partner with a satiri- 
cal news outlet. The top priority: 
Impress Wall Street. 

Univision has been trying to go 
public in a splashy stock debut 
but keeps postponing because 
the market has been volatile. 

Media stocks in particular 
have been slammed since Walt ^5 
Disney and Viacom warned in 
2015 that digital competitors were 
denting profits. 

The media meltdown had serious 
consequences regarding Univision s 
bid for a September 2015 IPO. 
That goal was scrapped, and execu- 
tives went into damage-control 
mode by telling potential investors 
the broadcaster doesn’t suffer 
the maladies that afflict its English- 
speaking rivals. 

“We haven’t seen any cord- 
cutting,” CFO Frank Lopez-Balboa 
told Wall Street analysts. In part 
because of the popularity of soccer 
games and cliff-hanger telenove- 
las, CEO Randy Falco added that 
92 percent of Univision viewers 
had watched primetime program- 
ming live during the previous 
quarter, and “95 percent of our 
audience is not changing channels 
during commercials.” 

Univision also has set out to show 
investors it’s not a stodgy old TV 
company but an up-and-coming 
digital firm that appeals to millen- 
nials, including English speakers. 
Before investing in The Onion, the 
broadcaster purchased The Root, 


a digital media company targeting 
African-Americans, and in 2013 
it partnered with Disney to create 
Fusion. Univision now is negotiat- 
ing to purchase Disney’s stake in 
that English-language multimedia 
company, which targets millennials. 

“I commend them for looking 
beyond their core audience,” says 
Carl Salas, senior credit officer 
at Moody’s Investors Service. 
“When you look at an 
IPO, you want to see a num- 
^ 9 ber of growth opportunities , 
and digital investments 
have higher-growth revenue 
streams.” 

The deal comes at a time when 
traditional media companies have 
been chasing a younger audience 
by making investments in big-name 


Univision’s 

Ad-Generating Empire 

A breakdown of the 
media giant’s holdings 

MEDIA NETWORKS 
$1.2B in ad revenue during the 
first nine months of 2015 

Includes the flagship Univision, 
UniMas, Fusion and 60 TV 
stations nationwide, including 
Los Angeles 


RADIO NETWORKS 
$210M in ad revenue 

67 stations including 
KLVE-FM (K-Love 107.5 in L.A.) 
and KSCA-FM (101.9) 


DIGITAL PROPERTIES 
$47.2M in ad revenue 

Includes website The Root, Flama 
and the Univision Creator Network 
(multichannel YouTube video) 

Source: Univision Q3 earnings report 


digital brands. NBCUniversal sank 
$200 million each into BuzzEeed 
and Vox Media in 2015, and 21st 
Century Fox and A-fE Networks 
have taken stakes in Vice Media. 

The digital push might help 
Univision’s owners finally cash out 
in an IPO that could value the 
company at $20 billion. The broad- 
caster was taken private in 2007 
through a $13.7 billion purchase by 
media mogul Haim Saban along 
with Madison Dearborn Partners, 
Providence Equity Partners, 
Thomas H. Lee Partners, TPG 
and others. 

Univision did not disclose 
financial terms when announcing 
its stake in The Onion, but 
analysts believe it paid $200 mil- 
lion for a 40 percent interest 
that values the satirical outlet at 
$500 million. Univision also has 
an option to acquire all of Chicago- 
based The Onion, which has 
125 employees. 

“Univision appears to be a 
healthy, thriving media company 
that is willing to take some risks, 
says Stephen Winzenburg, a 
communication professor at 
Grand View University in Des 
Moines, Iowa. “The buzz 
of investing in The Onion has 
brought Univision attention from 
young adults.” 

The Onion folded its print 
publication in 2013, so its audience 
(11.6 million unique visitors in 
December, according to comScore) 
now goes online to read the phony 
and (hopefully) funny news items 
for which the publication became 
famous. Among them: two dozen 
stories that lampoon GOP presiden- 
tial candidate Donald Trump, who 


is suing Univision for $500 million 
for backing out of broadcasting his 
Miss Universe Organization pag- 
eants. Trump also had Univision’s 
star anchor, Jorge Ramos, kicked 
out of a press conference. 

It also can be argued The Onion 
meshes with the importance 
of politics to Univision. The only 
advertising categories the broad- 
caster breaks out individually in its 
earnings reports are “major soc- 
cer” and “political advocacy.” For 
its most recent quarter. Univision 
posted $ 517.7 million in ad revenue, 
including $21.9 million from soc- 
cer and $7.1 million from politics. 

With its stake in The Onion, 
Univision also gets AVClub.com and 
ClickHole.com, pop-culture sites 
that together attracted 8.8 million 
visitors in December, according 
to comScore. The investment also 
includes the celebrity gossip site 
Star Wipe and digital network 
Onion Studios. 

Some observers say The Onion 
and The Root are evidence of 
Univision deviating from its 
mandate, but Univision 
Digital GM Mark Lopez 
thinks otherwise. “At a top 
level, these brands look 
unrelated,” he says. “But we’re 
looking at reaching the next 
generation of millennial and mul- 
ticultural consumers, and the only 
way to do that is digitally.” 

Alberto Ciurana, then Univision’s 
programming chief, boasted that 
the network ranked No. 2 among 
adults 18-34 during May’s TV rat- 
ings sweep period. “If you think 
millennials are hard to find, maybe 
you’re not looking in the right 
place,” he said. EiZiZI 
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Warren Alan Young 

Production Designer 

Art Directors Guild Award Nominee for 
Excellence in Production Design 
Television Movie or Limited Series 

Fargo 

Waiting for Dutch 
Before the Law 
Fear and Trembling 

Rita McGhee 

Costume Designer 

Costume Designers Guild Award Nominee for 
Outstanding Contemporary Television Series 

Empire 

Season 1 


Mark Ulano, CAS 

Production Mixer 

Cinema Audio Society Award Nominee for 
Outstanding Achievement in Sound Mixing 
Motion Picture - Live Action 

The Fiateful Eight 


Johanna Argan 

Costume Designer 

Costume Designers GuOd Award Nominee for 
Outstanding Contemporary Television Series 

House of Cards 

& 

Costume Designers Guild Award Nominee for 
Excellence in Short Form Design 

Kevin Spacey, E-Trade Commercial 

Scott Vickrey, ACE 

Editor 


ACE Eddie Award Nominee for Best Edited 
One-Hour Series for Commercial Television 

The Good Wife 

Restraint 


Geoffrey Patterson, CAS 

Production Mixer 

Cinema Audio Society Award Nominee for 
Outstanding Achievement in Sound Mixing 
Television Movie or Mini-Series 

True Detective 

Down will Come 


George A. Flores, CAS 

Production Mixer 


Brendan Beebe, CAS 

Production Mixer 


Cinema Audio Society Award Nominee for 
Outstanding Achievement in Sound Mixing 
Television Series - 1/2 Hour 

Parks and Recreation 

One Last Ride: Part ^ 


Cinema Audio Society Award Nominee for 
Outstanding Achievement in Sound Mixing 
Television Movie or Mini-Series 

American Horror Story: Hotel 

Room Service 
& 

American Horror Story: Hotel 

Checking In 
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AWARDS SEASON ANALYSIS & OPINION 



When It Comes to Oscar Bait, There’s a Double Standard 

The real reason for those all-white acting nominations? To be considered awards-worthy, a movie about blacks 
has to focus on totemic figures such as Martin Luther King Jr., but a white movie can be about almost anybody 



I HE FACT THAT, FOR THE 
I second year in a row, there are 
I no actors of color nominated 
I for Oscars in the acting catego- 
ries has triggered a tanker-full of 
Internet think pieces because that’s 
what the Internet does. There 
have been calls for a boycott. There 
have been suggestions that Chris 
Rock should recuse himself from 
hosting the ceremony Feb. 28, 
although he doesn’t plan to do so. 
And it has led to changes at the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences designed to diversify 
its membership, which is 93 per- 
cent white and 76 percent male. 

But those responses address 
the symptoms and not the disease 
— it’s like prescribing skin cream 
for red blotches instead of dealing 
with the underlying condition. 
The real root cause behind the all- 
white acting nominations is that 
no one is making black Oscar bait. 

There currently are two types of 
movies that get diverse casts: pop- 
corn movies and homework movies. 
The international marketplace 
has shown that such popcorn mov- 
ies as the Fast 4* Furious and Ride 
Along series, and even Star Wars: 
The Force Awakens — big, shiny 
genre movies with United Colors 
of Benetton call sheets — per- 
form well, even exceedingly well. 
But those films are not necessar- 
ily designed to win Oscars in any 
categories beyond visual effects 
and some of the crafts. They are 
designed to make a billion dol- 
lars. And that’s fine. 

Then there are the homework 
movies — movies intended to teach 
America about some fundamen- 
tal part of the African-American 
experience: Selma, 12 Years a Slave, 
Malcolm X, The Help. Movies that 
attempt to wrestle a massive issue 
to the ground and make it under- 
standable to a mass (read: white) 
audience while still revealing the 
inner life of its protagonists. And 
those are good. Those are impor- 
tant. But they can’t be all there is. 


Rock had a joke in his 2008 Kill 
the Messenger HBO special about 
the town he lives in, Alpine, N. J. 
There are hundreds of houses 
in this neighborhood, and there 
are, in his words, only four black 
people: him, Mary J. Blige, Jay Z 
and Eddie Murphy. Some of the 
best in their field. And the person 
who lives next to Rock.? A dentist. 
Not the dentist who invented fill- 
ings, just a regular dentist. Rock’s 
point: “The black man gotta fly to 
get to something the white man 
can walk to.” 

More often than not, the black 
films that are in Oscar conten- 
tion are about people like Martin 
Luther King Jr. or Malcolm X 
or Solomon Northup. People who, 
by the measure of any yardstick, 
are exemplary. As they used to say, 
in less enlightened times, “credits 
to their race.” If you are African- 
American, you literally have to 
change the world before there’s 
ever going to be a film based on 
your life. And if you’re a filmmaker 
tr3ung to push a film that’s about 
a fictional African-American who 
just, you know, has a story to tell, 
forget it. 

On the other hand, there are 
films like Joy, which is about a 


white lady who invented some stuff 
and became a millionaire. (Not the 
first female self-made millionaire 
in America, mind you: That would 
be C. J. Walker, who did it at the 
turn of the century. And was black.) 
Or Room, which is about a white 
lady and her son stuck in a room. 
Or Nebraska, about an old white 
dude who likes to ramble. Or Blue 
Jasmine, about a rich white lady 
who goes broke. Or Silver Linings 
Playbook, about white people who 
learn to dance poorly but trium- 
phantly. I’m not saying any of those 
movies are unworthy of recogni- 
tion — I’m saying that the criteria 
by which films are determined 
to be “awards pictures” are vastly 
different, depending on the color 
of the actors in them. 

Where is the hXdick Revenant? 

Or the Latino The Kids Are All 
Right? Or the Asian Black Swan? 
Why don’t those movies get made.? 
Or, when they do get made, why 
aren’t they embraced by their 
financiers and distributors — and 
the Hollywood Illuminati that 
determines which films get awards 
buzz and which films don’t.? 

There are, of course, exceptions to 
any rule: Though Concussion failed 
to earn Will Smith a nomination. 


Mo’Nique scored a statuette for 
Precious in 2010 — and both 
films are about “ordinary” people 
caught up in extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. But imagine if a film 
like the 2011 indie Pariah, about 
a Brooklyn teenager, had starred a 
then-unknown Jennifer Lawrence 
instead of Adepero Oduye — would 
it have gotten the Winters Bone 
treatment that Lawrence’s break- 
through movie received.? 

A boycott of the Oscars won’t 
solve the issue at hand. The only 
way to get better representation 
for people of color, come awards 
season, is to make more movies 
by, with and about people of color. 
The studio heads, when it comes 
time to plan their slates — when 
they decide which tentpoles to 
put where and which films to bait 
Oscar with — need to widen their 
focus. In the case of black stories, 
don’t just look for the totemic fig- 
ure to build a giant biopic around, 
just look to tell good stories. More 
movies about the whole range 
of black life means more perfor- 
mances that potentially can be 
nominated, more diverse voices you 
can invite into the Academy so 
that, in years to come, ballots won’t 
ever look like this again. EM 
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FILM EDITING 



Reporters’ Personal Lives? 
Keep ’Em Off the Screen! 

Though Spotlight finds drama in The Boston Globe's expose 
of the Catholic Church, film editor Tom McArdle trimmed 
away the journalists’ own secrets By Camlyn Giardina 


C ritics have applauded 
best picture nominee 
Spotlight for effectively dra- 
matizing the relatively 
undramatic business of 
investigative journalism 
as it tells how The Boston 
Globes Spotlight team in 
2002 exposed a cover-up of 
widespread pedophilia in the 
Catholic Church. The movie 
sticks to the facts, basically 
ignoring the reporters’ personal 
stories. But that, reveals the 
film’s Oscar-nominated editor 
Tom McArdle, was a decision 
that ultimately was made in the 
cutting room. 

“We took out about five scenes 
with the reporters’ personal 
lives because we wanted to focus 
on the investigation,” he says, 
citing a scene between Spotlight 
editor Robby (Michael Keaton) 
and his wife in which they talked 
about how the church meant a 
lot to the community and another 
in which reporter Mike (Mark 
Ruffalo) and his estranged wife 
speak by phone. “We found 
that the point in the story where 
people got invested was the 
scene that introduces the first 
survivor, Phil Saviano [played 
by Neal Huff],” explains McArdle. 
“Our goal became to tighten 


everything before that scene, 
so we could get to it a little 
quicker.” 

In contrast, in the case of 
one character, the 
Globes deputy managing 
editor Ben Bradlee Jr. 
(John Slattery), a scene 
was added to humanize 
him because in early screenings, 
some audiences wondered 
whether the patrician editor 
was withholding information. 
“We added the scene that 
takes place after Ben visits Mike,’ 
says McArdle. “We did a shot 
of Ben walking out to the vesti- 
bule of Mike’s building. Mike 
follows him and asks him a few 
questions, and Ben says that 
it took Spotlight to break the 
story.” In the movie’s low-key 
terms, it’s Ben’s way of giving 
his team a high-five. 

The $20 million Spotlight, 
which has grossed $32.3 million, 
is the fifth film that McArdle 
has edited for director Tom 
McCarthy, who says editing is “a 
lot like rewriting. You’re reen- 
gaging, not just with the film, 
but on some levels the script. 
It’s sometimes then that you see 
gaps or mistakes or even short- 
cuts. Tom’s attention to detail is 
tremendous.” 
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ACADEMY AWARD’ NOMINATIONS 

BEST FILM EDITING • BEST SOUND MIXING • BEST SOUND EDITING 
BEST VISUAL EFFECTS • BEST ORIGINAL SCORE 


4 BAFTA AWARD NOMINATIONS 


AMERICAN CINEMA EDITORS ^ VISUAL EFFECTS SOCIETY 
BEST EDITED FEATURE / NOMINATIONS 

NOMINEE 


CINEMA AUDIO SOCIETY 

BEST SOUND MIXING 

NOMINEE 


ART DIRECTORS GUILD COSTUME DESIGNERS GUILD 

EXCELLENCE IN PRODUCTION DESIGN EXCELLENCE IN FANTASY FILM 

NOMINEE NOMINEE 





How Last Man Standing 
Gets Away With It 

ABC's durable sitcom has beaten the odds thanks to its lovabiy acerbic star, Tim Alien, as he ceiebrates the 'blessing' of a second TV hit and sounds off 
on Trump (he likes him) and Hiilary: 'The Ciintons are iike herpes: Just when you think they're gone, they show up again' BY BRYN ELISE SANDBERG 


OU’VE HEARD 
the old saying, ‘Dying 
is easy, comedy is 
hard,’ ” said Fox TV 
Group chairman Gary 
Newman at a cake-cutting ceremony 
in January celebrating the longev- 
ity of his studio’s Tim Allen starrer 
Last Man Standing. “Well, nothing is 
harder than broadcast comedy, and 
our show defied the odds.” In the 
2010-11 TV season, the four networks 
ordered a total of 42 comedy pilots. 
Of those, 16 were picked up to series. 
Now, only three remain on the air. 
And of those three, only one stars the 
guy who voiced Buzz Lighlyear and 
made Home Improvement one of the 
biggest sitcom hits of the ’90s (oth- 
ers in that club include Seinfeld and 
Roseanne). 

As the ABC comedy prepares 
to mark its 100th episode threshold 
Jan. 29, its viewership is holding 
steady at 8.7 million, making the 20th 
Century Fox TV-produced multicam 
the No. 1 show in its Friday slot. THR 
sat down with the always irascible 
Tim Allen, 62, and talked about his 
return to network TV, how he relates 
to his right wing character and why 
he thinks Donald Trump “might be 
able to do the stulf that needs fixing.” 


Why did you return to network TV? 

I had people approach me. But I’m 
no idiot. I said, “Show me what 
you got.” Once was great with Home 
Improvement, but to have it twice 
is a blessing. CBS and ABC both 
pitched shows, and they were all 
great on their own, but it was almost 
a mirror of Home Improvement. So 
it took a couple of late-night ses- 
sions with [creator] Jack Burditt, 
who wrote the pilot off of our ideas. 

The development process wasn’t 
exactly smooth sailing, right? 

It was difficult. I’m an executive 


producer and the alleged star of the 
show, so I was a big gorilla in the 
room, and a lot of [Burditt ’s writers] 
were not used to that. It wasn’t my 
way or the highway, but there were 
a lot of struggles of very strong per- 
sonalities to get it where it is. 

Whose idea was it for Mike Baxter to 
have loud, conservative political views? 

I brought that to the table. I wanted 
to be provocative. Mike Baxter is an 
educated Archie Bunker. 

Do you have more comedic leeway now 
than you did on Home Improvement? 


Definitely. But you know what.^ I’ve 
earned it. I don’t say that lightly. 
I’ve been on a successful show and 
learned from the best. But I find 
Last Man Standing actually rougher 
than Home Improvement. We’re 
getting away with a lot of stuff. I’m 
really shocked. This is a meaner, 
sharper comedy than I’m used to. 
There’s a lot of times our very lib- 
eral writing staff will come up with 
stuff that even my character would 
say, “I don’t know if I can say that.” 

How much is playing this right-leaning 
character an outlet for you to express 
your own political views? 

It’s getting more and more com- 
fortable. These guys know me so 
well that they’re writing stuff that is 
exactly what I would’ve said. It’s a 
marvelous thing when you have lib- 
eral people writing for [a show like 
this]. I believe Stephen Colbert was 
like that. He was pretending to be a 
conservative, I think. Someone said 
that. I never got that, but maybe 
I didn’t watch it enough. 

Has the line between you and your 
character blurred over the years? 

It definitely has. If you go see my 
stand-up at the Mirage in Vegas — 
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I’m on a concert tour this year, as I 
have been for 30 years — it tends to 
be very angry about self-reliance. I’m 
not going to say it’s conservative, 
but it certainly is not left. For most 
of my life. I’ve been taxed above 
38 percent. When you’re a young 
guy working the road and literally 
close to half of what you make goes 
to people who don’t help you at all 
but just bitch about it the whole time, 
that’s where I come from. I come 
from “no taxation without represen- 
tation,” and it manifests itself in 
very peculiar points of view. 

How are you different from Mike? 

He’s milder than I am. You wouldn’t 
want to hear what I have to say. 
Escalate Mike Baxter with profan- 
ity and that’s basically me. He’s 
much more tepid because he’s a busi- 
ness owner. Mike Baxter is calmed 
way down, and I’m definitely not 
that guy. 

What riles you up the most? 

Unearned responses, unearned 
praise, unearned income: I have 
opinions about it. When you watch 
the debates, on both sides you see 
clowns who say shit that ain’t ever 
going to happen, but lately one 
party is the free shit party. They are 
just telling people they’re going 
to get all sorts of free shit. When 
you say you’re going to get free 
education, free health care — f— , 
free brown loafers — of course 
everybody’s going to say yes to that. 
But you don’t mean it. That’s how 



you rack up debt, and debt is kill- 
ing us. Whatever party is going to 
get us out of debt is my party. 

What party is that? 

I met with John Kasich, a great guy. 
He’s a Republican that Democrats 
would vote for, a Republican the 
Republicans should respect. But he’s 
not saying provocative things. He’s 
not glib enough or he doesn’t speak 
well enough because somehow he 
doesn’t get traction. So we’ll end up 
with somebody scary. 


THE EXECS m CREATIVES WHO 
HEEPED GEE SUliDINS OH IIS EEEI 

How the ABC sitcom made it on the air and survived five 
seasons, multiple showrunners and a lot of politics 

JACK BURDITT (creator) 

“When I was working on 30 Rock, my agent called me and said 
that Tim Allen was interested in doing a sitcom again and that 
he wanted to do a show about a guy trying to remain a guy in a 
world surrounded by women. Tina Fey and Robert Carlock both 
said: ‘You’re really an idiot if you don’t do this. This guy is going to 
get you on the air.’ ” 



Who scares you? 

Well, we asked the female writing 
staff if they’d vote for Hillary just 
because she’s a woman, and they all 
said yes. So then the question was, 
“So if Sarah Palin was the female.?” 
They all choked and they had to 
say, “Oh God, yes, we’d vote for her.” 
I didn’t quite buy it. I don’t think 
you should vote for somebody just 
because they’re tall, thin, yellow, 
green, whatever. Bernie Sanders, as 
nice a guy as he is, none of that 
shit’s going to happen. And Trump 
can’t send everybody to Mexico or 
whatever the f— he said. But give that 
guy the roads, bridges, infrastruc- 
ture, power grid — just have him fix 
that shit for four years. He’s good 
at that. And he’s a businessman so he 
understands how debt load works. 
Forget the stupid shit he says about 
immigrants. That’s just ignorant. 
But he might be able to do the stuff 
that really needs fixing. 

So you’re not opposed to Trump? 

I’m not opposed to anybody if their 
workload matches their bullshit 
load. 

Why has the show gone after Hillary but 
not Trump? 

It’s a little surprising to me. We 
have a very liberal writing staff, so 
I’m surprised they haven’t taken a 
shot at him. But we’re not sure he’s 
going to last, whereas the Clintons 
are like herpes: Just when you think 
they’re gone, they show up again. 


MARTYADELSTEIN (executive producer) 

“We went to dinner with Tim, and he says, ‘I love the script, but 
I’m not doing it.’ He wanted to do something different, which was 
break the fourth wall. I said: ‘My kids have their own video blog. 
Your character could have a vlog.’ And it became a really good 
outlet for him to express his opinions. If you look at all the shows 
with comedians that work, they’re pretty true to who they are.” 



BECKY CLEMENTS (executive producer) 

“We went through a long development process addressing his 
concerns. Honestly, when you’re someone like Tim Allen, who 
has done many things professionally very successfully, the pos- 
sibility of being less than successful is a daunting seat to be in. 
It was nerve-racking for him to put himself out there again in the 
world and potentially not have another Home Improvement” 

GARY NEWMAN (Fox TV Group chairman and CEO) 

“There was a real bidding war between ABC and CBS. At the time, 

CBS was really the only network with successful multicams. But 
ABC had a history with Tim in Home Improvement and the Toy 
Story movies, so they had a huge investment in staying in busi- 
ness with him. Paul Lee made an impassioned plea, as did Bob 
Iger, who spoke to Tim and convinced him to do it at ABC.” 


PAUL LEE (ABC Entertainment president) 

“When I first started at ABC in 2010, 1 was obsessed with getting 
Tim back on the network. We courted him hard. He has such 
a palpable charisma and the ability to make an audience fall in 
love with him. He brought multicams back to ABC and comedy 
back to Friday nights, along with a dissonant voice that we didn’t 
have on the network that has resonated across the country.” 


TIM DOYLE (showrunner/EP, seasons two through four) 

“Tim and I started arguing about politics because I’m a huge 
lefty. I thought, ‘Let’s give Mike Baxter opinions that relate to 
the real world.’ We wanted to play on the Mitt Romney dog on the 
car incident by joking that’s how Obama transports Joe Biden. 

ABC’s standards department said, ‘That is unacceptable to disre- 
spect the vice president.’ There was tons of stuff like that.” 

DANA WALDEN (Fox TV Group chairman and CEO) 

“That right- leaning, committed to their point of view character? 
Not really anywhere else on television. It was an underrepre- 
sented voice, particularly on broadcast networks. Strategically, 
that’s who we’re trying to appeal to, the underserved right- 
leaning audience. But it started organically with the fundamen- 
tal bones of who Tim’s character is.” 







Didn’t you try a bit about Obama raising 
the communist flag at the White House 
that never made it to air? 

We got network notes saying you 
can’t call the president a communist. 
So, of course, I really wanted to. 

I do it in rehearsal all day long. Eum 


MATT BERRY (current showrunner/EP) 

“I came in the fifth season, but Tim Allen and I go way, way back 
to when we were both starting out as comics. It was cool for me 
after 22 years to suddenly land back on a show headlined by my 
buddy from when I was first getting going. That Tim Allen has 
taken two shows past the 100-episode mark is an extraordinary 
feat. There are not a lot of people out here that can say that.” 
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THE 20™ ANNUAL WEBBY AWARDS 

ENTER YOUR BEST DIGITAL WORK 



EXTENDED ENTRY DEADLINE 


JANUARY 29, 2016 

ENTER NOW AT WEBBYAWARDS.COM 


WEBSITES, ADVERTISING & MEDIA 

ONLINE FILM&VIDEO 

MOBILE SITES & APRS, SOCIAL 



THE 

WeBBY 

AWARDS 



1 RUBY ROCKS 

Rau wolf Gem clutch 
in Inca Red. Naomi 
Watts carried it at the 
Toronto Film Festival; 

$990, at Saks Fifth 
Avenue, Beverly Hills 


2 PURPLE REIGN 

Edie Parker Fiona 
Faceted clutch. Bryce 
Dallas Howard carried 
a black version at the 
Critics’ Choice Awards; 
$1,595, edie-parker.com 


The new red-carpet arm candy? Statement clutches 
inspired by semiprecious jewels By carol Mccoigin 


3 EMERALD CITY 

Charlotte Olympia 
Girl’s Best Friend bag; 

$1,795, at Charlotte 
Olympia, Beverly Hills 


4 AMETHYST 
SPARKLER 

Judith Leiber Couture 
resin Speccio clutch. 
Natalie Dormer carried 
one in red at the 
Golden Globes; $1,495, 
at Neiman Marcus 


5 DIAMONDS ARE 
FOREVER 

Kotur Merrick 50 Carat 
clutch (sound-activated 
LED diamond panel 
sparkles with music); 
$995, koturltd.com 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY JOSOph Shill 
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REAL ESTATE 


TOLUCA LAKE’S 
TLDE RISES HLGH 

The storied celebrity haven, which counted Bette Davis and Bob Hope among its residents, is luring 
the likes of Dana Brunetti to the Valley at prices still way below the Westside By Pauline o’connor 


A lthough it’s been 
popular with entertain- 
ment industry types 
since the silent film era, 
Toluca Lake until 
recently has not generated the type 
of buzz that other celebrity havens 
have, instead being one of those 
places people refer to as “a hidden 
gem.” But word is getting out: As 
writer-producer Adam Leff puts it: 
“The Bird Streets are over — all 
the movie- and rock-star types are 
moving to Toluca Lake.” 

Developed during the 1920s, the 
1.22- square-mile tract in the San 
Fernando Valley was envisioned as 
a Spanish- style village in hom- 
age to the nearby historic Campo 
de Cahuenga (where the treaty 
ending U.S. -Mexico hostilities in 
California was signed). Early buyers 
had to agree to construct Spanish 
Revival- style homes as a condition 
of purchase. According to local lore, 
this restriction fell by the wayside 


when Bette Davis instead built an 
English country-style home. 
(Regrettably, radio personality Rick 
Dees replaced it with a hulking neo- 
Georgian in the 1990s.) 

Through the years, Toluca Lake 
has been home to Frank Sinatra, Bing 
Crosby, W.C. Fields, William Holden, 
Miley Cyrus, Steve Carell, Melissa 
McCarthy, Kirsten Dunst and Warner 
Bros, vice chair Edward Romano. 
The enclave s proximity to four major 
studios — it s less than 10 minutes 
away from Disney, Warner Bros., 
Universal and CBS Radford — 
means that a significant percent- 
age of its residents live in a 
neighborhood most often com- 
pared to Mayberry. Says Eric 
Vetro, vocal coach to Katy Perry, 
Ariana Grande, Pink and other 
pop stars: “Everybody looks out for 
everybody else. The post office is a 
social hub. Every year, there’s a huge 
Christmas parade. And you could 
not feel any safer.” Vetro purchased 



a vintage Colonial Revival with a cir- 
cular driveway 13 years ago, and its 
half-acre lot allows him to host large- 
scale events, including an annual 
300-person songwriting festival 
for AS CAP and the Festival 
of New American Musicals. 
Minimal paparazzi and lack of 
“those awful tour buses” add to 
the privacy, he says. 

Television producer Judah 
Miller (American Dad!) and his wife, 
Broadway actress Marissa Jaret 
Winokur, have been Vetro s next-door 
neighbors since 2004. Miller, who 
refurbished his midcentury 
modern house designed by 
Lucille Raport, an associate 
of Richard Neutra, noticed a 
few changes in the past 
decade. “When we first got here, 
most of the people around us were 
older. Now I’m seeing more baby 
strollers than ever before.” 

Then there’s the ongoing transfor- 
mation of Toluca Lake’s Main Street, 



Riverside Drive, which once seemed 
frozen in time. While the street’s 
iconic Bob’s Big Boy restaurant, built 
in 1949 , still is going strong, the 
past few years have seen a slew of 
new restaurants, bars and pressed 
juiceries springing up. Arguably kick- 
starting the trend, the wildly popular 
Sweetsalt — opened in 2010 by Top 
Chef alum Alex Eusebio and his wife, 
Sara Mann Eusebio — was joined 
on Riverside Drive by their coastal- 
Mexican spot Cascabel in 
2014. More recent arrivals 
include Forman’s Tavern, 
an upscale gastropub from 
the group behind Studio City’s 
Laurel Tavern; the literary- 
themed craft cocktail bar Catcher in 
the Rye; and Aeirloom, an organic 
bakery. The nabe also has suffered 
the departure of stalwarts Chez Nous 
and Mo’s, about which Miller 
says: “My favorite thing about Toluca 
Lake is its history. It’s a shame to lose 
a place with character in favor of a 
new Lemonade or some other chain.” 
As one might expect, Toluca 
Lake’s median values have risen, to 
$1,023,000 per property — though 
prices are still less ostentatious than 
Santa Monica’s and Marina Del 
Rey’s, where median price per square 
foot is $1,420 and $737 to Toluca 
Lake’s $570. Homes on the market 
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1 Brunetti’s house is one of 

35 with lake access and one of 
five connected to a private 
half-acre garden. 

2 The living room of the 5-acre 
Bob Hope estate, which boasts 
a 15,000-square-foot house, a 
glass-encased indoor pool, an 
outdoor pool, rose garden and 
a one-hole golf course. 

3 Sweetsalt helped kick off the 
rise of Riverside Drive’s foodie 
trend. 

4 An aerial view of the actual 
Toluca Lake and its most 
coveted properties. 

5 Named after Toluca Lake 
founder General Charles 
Forman, the new gastropub 
Forman’s Tavern offers 
burgers and bar food cooked 
in an 801-pound wood-fired 
smoker, plus over 100 different 
varieties of whiskey. 




number just 15, ranging in price from 
$1.4 million to $12 million. The most 
desirable real estate is found south of 
Riverside Drive around the neigh- 
borhood’s eponymous body of water 
with ducks, swans, fountains and 
boating (no swimming). Protected 
by electric gates, multiple security 
cameras and guards, the neighbor- 
hood-within-a-neighborhood contains 
only 35 homes with lake privileges 
as well as a golf course and country 
club. These coveted properties 


don’t come up for grabs too often 
— “maybe one or two in a year,” 
says real estate agent Craig Strong. 

The most recent lakefront offer- 
ing was a Spanish Colonial built 
in 1929 by Toluca Lake’s original 
architect Park French. The 5,426- 
square-foot residence was listed at 
$3.75 million in November by former 
Eurythmics musician Dave Stewart, 
following his purchase of a different 
Toluca Lake property (a 1920s 
compound once owned by Howard 



Hughes). “It sold in two days, 
with multiple offers,” reports listing 
agent Tina Stern. Submitting the 
winning bid was Fifty Shades of Grey 
producer Dana Brunetti. A long- 
time Los Feliz resident, Brunetti says 
he rarely if ever had set foot in 
Toluca Lake before November, when 
his real estate agent badgered him 
into viewing the listing. “I was so 
tempted to cancel the meet- 
ing,” he admits, “and I’m so 
glad I didn’t.” At first sight of 
the picturesque, 6-acre lake, 
Brunetti was smitten, a Valley 
snob no more. “Once I found 
out about the lake, I became kind of 
obsessed,” he says. “I spent hours 
online looking for anything and 
everything relating to it.” (YouTube 
yielded a rewarding find: a Little 
Raseah episode featuring the lake 
during the 1930s.) 


Along with lake and mooring 
privileges, Brunetti’s new home is 
one of only five in the development 
that comes with access to a lush half- 
acre garden replete with majestic 
trees and a turtle pond. Upon his first 
visit, the House of Cards producer’s 
Trigger Street Productions partner 
Kevin Spacey was as astonished as 
Brunetti had been. “Kevin said, ‘Holy 
cow, it’s like you got Disneyland 
in your backyard!’ ” 

Of course, Toluca Lake’s 
best-known listing would 
have to be the legendary Bob 
Hope estate. Originally listed 
for $27.5 million, the 5-acre prop- 
erty’s asking price has been chopped, 
and listing agent Strong is confi- 
dent it soon will find a buyer. Should 
the home fetch its current price of 
$12 million, it will set a new record 
for the area. 



How the Stock 
Market Is 
Affecting L.A.’s 
Real Estate 

EVEN UNDER THE MOST STABLE 

of conditions, predicting the 
housing market can be a tricky 
proposition — and with plum- 
meting oil prices, rising interest 
rates, China’s slumping economy 
and a wildly turbulent stock 


market, times are anything but 
placid. THR asked Aaron 
Kirman, president of John Aaroe 
Group’s International Estates 
Division, for his take on the 
impact recent global economic 
developments have had on 
L.A.’s real estate market thus far. 

"It’s a little too soon to see 
a major impact, but people are 
definitely talking about it, 
and that makes an impact,” says 
Kirman. "I do have one client 
who told me last week that he 


had suffered some big losses 
in the stock market and needed 
to sit on the sidelines for a 
while.” The Realtor works with 
many Chinese clients and had 
been expecting to take a hit but 
instead has "actually gotten 
more business lately, not less,” 
he says. "The really wealthy 


Chinese have already pulled 
their money out of China and see 
the U.S. as a much safer market 
to invest in.” 

Pardee Properties’ Tami 
Pardee says that compared 
to San Francisco and New 
York, L.A. is still a good value: 
"Properties by the beach, in 


the tech sector, are still in high 
demand, but buyers are more 
demanding; homes are spending 
a longer time on the market.” 
She adds: "This is also an elec- 
tion year, and historically, the 
market always goes down in 
election years. You can look it 
up!” — p.o. 
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VINYLS' 
EXUBERANT 
1970S COOL 


‘As far as the clothes, of course I did live it!’ says Mick dagger as 
he and Martin Scorsese entrust costumer John Dunn to deliver rock 
flamboyance to their new HBO series By Merle Ginsberg 


I F IT SEEMS AS IF THE 

current culture couldn’t con- 
jure a greater ’70s fashion 
moment (thank you, Saint 
Laurent’s Hedi Slimane) or 
more ’70s rock nostalgia with the 
recent deaths of David Bowie and 
Glenn Frey, wait until you get a load 
of HBO’s drama series Vinyl, 
premiering Feb. 14. 

It’s got the ultimate period- 
detail cred, executive-produced 
by Martin Scorsese (who also 
directed the pilot), Mick dagger, 
showrunner Terence Winter (who was 
a CBGB patron in his teens), 
dagger’s producing partner Victoria 
Pearman (Get On Up) and Scorsese 
colleague EmmaTillinger Koskoff, 
among others. The costumes worn 
by Bobby Can navale as record exec 
Richie Finestra, Olivia Wilde as his 
wife, Ray Romano as a sleazy exec 
and James dagger (yes, one of Mick’s 
many offspring) as a Richard Hell- 
type rock star are a veritable rock 
feast for the eyes. “Few people know 
this,” says Tillinger Koskoff, “but 
Marty is very passionate about fash- 
ion. His parents worked in the 
garment district and instilled him 
with fashion fascination. The 
importance he puts on costume 
is especially felt in this series.” 

Series costume designer 
John Dunn (the pilot’s costumes 
were designed by Mark Bridges) 
cut his teeth with Scorsese on 
New York Stories, Casino and 
Boardwalk Empire, but Vinyl 
is a horse of another color: 

“Unlike Boardwalk, we could get a 
hold of actual clothing through 
vintage dealers and not have it disin- 
tegrate in our hands!” 

While many authentic ’70s pieces 
were used, Dunn and his team 
designed most of the costumes for 
the principals, referencing high-fash- 
ion labels of the time like Halston, 
Stephen Burrows, and Biba and Thea 


Porter from the U.K. Says Winter: 

“If you stop and freeze-frame, you’ll 
see what a stickler for detail John 
is. He’s like a fashion historian.” Dunn 
does confess to one shortcut: “When 
we had time sensitivities, ’70s styles 
from Topshop and Uniqlo were life- 
savers in a pinch!” 

Of course, NYC 1973 was the 
zenith of cool — a mashup of 
glam rock, punk and disco. 

“I think Marty, Terry and 
Mick picked it because it was 
the birth of a new culture,” 
says Dunn. “Max’s Kansas City was 
at its height: Andy Warhol’s crowd, 

Lou Reed and The Velvet Underground, 
Bowie, Robert Mapplethorpe, 

Alice Cooper hung out there, and it’s 
extremely well documented.” 
Scorsese maintains that people 
related to clothing differently back 
then with “all these different uni- 
forms: the mod double-knit stuff 
worn by Richie and his friends; the 
glam kids with the sequins, spangles 
and feather boas; the dressed- 
down look of the punks; the mob guys 
with the silk suits — all these 
approaches to life crisscrossing.” 
One would think dagger, who 
signed off on final looks (“we 
would see all the costumes 
before they went on camera 
to critique and adjust if nec- 
essary,” says Pearman), would 
have weighed in on fashion 
specifics, but Dunn laughs: 
“I kept asking him, Ts this 
right.?’ And he joked, ‘Don’t 
ask me. I don’t remember any 
of that!’ But he was like Zelig: 
There was barely a research photo 
— from New York or London — that 
didn’t have Mick dagger in it.” dagger 
demurs: “As far as the clothes, of 
course I did live it and knew lots of 
the players of the times. Lots of the 
execs would dress according to the 
artists they represented.” 

To convey aspirations of cool 
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1 Dunn’s sketch, drawn exclusively 
for THR, of Wilde’s character in 

a backless Halston-inspired dress, 
which she wears “when she’s 
helping Richie sign a Sly Stone sort 
of artist, so she’s going glam.” 

2 Susan Heyward as Richie 
Finestra’s assistant. 

3 Cannavale “makes leisure suits 
look good,” laughs Winter. In the 
’70s, “it was all about polyester,” 
says Dunn. “Some of it is bad, 
horrible stuff.” 

4 Wilde in a ’70s maxidress. Dunn 
says the women on the show 
couldn’t wear bras as it was a 
“burn your bra” era. 


among the younger record execs, 
Dunn relied on New York vintage 
store Cherry for its “most extraor- 
dinary collection of platform shoes. 
They were the hardest thing to 
find, the gold standard, since they 
were only in fashion for two years.” 
Dunn decked out Cannavale in 
Savile Row wool suits and leather 
jackets: “Richie’s at the top of his 
game, and he has to operate with 
gangster types and rock stars like 
Robert Plant, who don’t trust a suit.’ 
Dunn describes Wilde’s character 
Devon as “a New York artist who 
finds herself in Connecticut with 
a kid. In her heart, she’s bohe- 
mian. So we reference Patti Smith 


in her Chelsea Hotel period, but 
also Georgia O’Keeffe and Frida Kahlo.” 

Seventies nostalgia isn’t likely 
to go away anytime soon (Dunn says 
the show hoarded its costumes to 
maintain distinctiveness: “We had 
to fight the new Baz Luhrmann show 
and some cop shows for resources!”). 
After all, it’s one of the last decades 
of fashion that was fiamboyant, 
rebellious, individual and optimis- 
tic. “If it’s fun for those of us who 
remember it,” says the costumer, 
“imagine what it’s like for young 
people who don’t and who weren’t 
even around for the countless 
revivals. My young staff is just bedaz- 
zled by it.” EEZD 
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I have no idea, says Boone 
Isaacs (left, with Hudson on 
the seventh-floor boardroom 
of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences in 
Beverly Hills), when asked 
if Spike Lee might now attend 
the Feb. 28 broadcast. “Spike 
is Spike. He follows his own 
heart.” Is he welcome? “With 
open arms.” 


Not 


As #OscarsSoWhitelu^ts, again, two 
powerful women are at the' Center of the 
crosshairs. Now, in an exclusive interview. 
Academy president Cheryl Boone Isaacs 
and CEO Dawn Hudson reveal to 
Janice Min the behind-the-scenes drama 
and decision-making that led to their 
historic changes toward diversity, why 
^ ^ Chris Rock won’t be muzzled and 

how change was essential for survival: 
‘It’s not about political correctness’ 
PLUS: Kareem Abdul-Jabbar to 
Marlon Wayans weigh in 
Photographed by Christopher Patey 





ould 

lent’ 


X IT’S EARLY SATURDAY, JAN. 23, THE DAY AFTER A HISTORY- 

making announcement by the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences about diversifying its membership, and the 88-year- 
^ old organization’s leaders are in a palpably good mood at their 

Beverly Hills offices. Just nine days earlier, on Jan. 14, Academy 
president Cheryl Boone Isaacs took the stage on live TV at the crack of 
dawn knowing that the words she was about to utter — the names of 20 
acting nominees, all of whom were white, again — would elicit year two 
of #OscarsSo White outrage. “The sequel is always bigger,” says Academy 
CEO Dawn Hudson now, ruefully. 

She’s right. Spike Lee, who in November had been granted an honorary 
Oscar at the Governors Award, announced he would not attend the 
Feb. 28 ceremony. Jada Pinkett Smith posted a video on both Twitter and 
Facebook announcing her decision to not attend (“Let’s let the Academy 
do them ... and let’s do us, differently”), followed by Will Smith telling 
Robin Roberts on Good Morning America, “At this current time, we’re 
uncomfortable to stand there and say that this is OK.” Nominee Charlotte 
Rampling decried the outcry as “racist to white people,” and Michael Caine 
urged black artists to “be patient.” Meanwhile, Oscar host Chris Rock — 
who in 2014 wrote about race in Hollywood for The Hollywood Reporter 
— tweeted, “The #Oscars. The White BET Awards.” 

Amid the furor, the tradition-bound Academy quietly did something it’s 
not known for: It took swift action. Boone Isaacs, 66, and Hudson, 60, 
began working to push up the revelation of details from the A2020 diversity 
initiative that Boone Isaacs first had announced at the Governors Awards. 
On the night of Jan. 21, they secretly invited into the Academy’s seventh- 
floor boardroom the 51 members of their elite Board of Governors that 
includes such illustrious Holl 3 rwood royalty as Lucasfilm president Kathleen 
Kennedy, Fox Filmed Entertainment chairman and CEO Jim Gianopulos 
and, importantly, Phil Robinson, a screenwriter (Field of Dreams) and head 
of the committee in charge of membership — and a longtime advocate for 
diversification of a group of 6,261 members that is 93 percent white and . 
76 percent male. With unanimity, the group voted in a sweeping array 
of reforms That included the appointment of three new governors by the 
president (typically they are elected by the Academy branches), the diver- 
sification of the executive and board committees and new rules that require 
voting njembers to be “active in motion pictures” and to renew that status 
every 10 years (for details on how these changes are to be implemented, see 
“The New Rules Are Not About Age,” p. 52). 

During an hourlong conversation (video and audio clips are available at 
THR.com), it becomes clear the two leaders understand and are willing 
to accept that not everyone will agree with the Academy’s decisions. They 
reveal that ABC, which has broadcast the Oscars for 40 years and has 
the rights through 2020, as well as Walt Disney chairman and CEO Robert 
Iger, were involved as supportive partners in the moves. They also, 
strikingly, are unwavering in their certitude that these changes needed to 
happen now and would have happened regardless of the nominations. 
(The sequence of questions has been edited and some answers have been 
condensed for the version below.) 

Let’s go back to the night before the nominations are announced. Pricewaterhouse 
comes here with the results, you learn who is getting nominated. How did you feel? 
DAWN HUDSON It’s a very dramatic process because, as you alluded 
to, we’re in this building, we’re in lockdown in this building, with secu- 
rity, the Internet is turned off, your cellphones are turned in and 
PricewaterhouseCoopers comes with the nominations that night so you can 
prepare for the announcements the next morning. And we get the nomina- 
tions, we read them, and we think, “Wow, OK. Here’s the hand we were dealt 
this year, and there are great nominees in there.” It wasn’t as inclusive as 
we hoped, it wasn’t as inclusive as we hoped for the second year. The sequel 
is always bigger, almost always can be bigger than the original. And we knew 
we were going to have to speak to this issue. It was a long night. 


DIVERSITY IN HOLLYWOOD 


Did you know it would be this big 
of a story? 

CHERYL BOONE ISAACS I thought it 
was going to be pretty big. Tm not 
sure [I realized] this big, but it s like 
the success of a motion picture. 

You know you Ve got a hit, but you 
don’t know that it’s actually going 
to be $500 million, you know.? 
HUDSON It’s a conversation that every- 
one is having anyway. It’s happening 
in corporate America, it’s hap- 
pening in our police departments, 
it’s happening with our politicians. 
And films are such an important part 
of our culture and the connec- 
tive tissue of our culture. So all of 
those conversations now can come 
together aroimd the Academy Award 
nominations. 

Is there a silver lining in all of this, that the 
role of the Oscars is clearly important? 
BOONE ISAACS Absolutely. We’re 
very happy about the fact that this 
conversation is continuing and has 
spread. And we’re very happy that 
our Academy is at the forefront, 
which we should be, on this question 
of inclusion. 

HUDSON It was a full-time job just 
talking to people throughout this 
time, our board members and our 
artist members. It’s really the good 
and the bad of being the most prom- 
inent arts institution in the world. 
That’s the great megaphone that the 
Academy Awards has. 

At the Academy, you’re at the tail end 
of the moviemaking process, but you 
get all the blame. How does that make 
you feel? 

BOONE ISAACS It gets to be a little 
challenging. 


HUDSON The Academy Awards are 
at the tail end of the process, but 
our members are the moviemaking 
process. They are the ones writing 
and photographing and starring in 
all of these movies, and they were 
very concerned. And that’s why our 
governors got together [on Jan. 21] 
and said, “Look, we’ve been talking 
about these changes [to be more 
inclusive in our membership] , we’ve 
all thought they were important, we 
as artists thought they were impor- 
tant to make, but now we need 
to make this happen now, tonight.” 

Did you feel like you had to stem the 
conversation? That you had to cut 
it off before the Oscars broadcast? 
BOONE ISAACS I would say more 
importantly that we could not be 
silent. And we had no reason to be 
silent. It isn’t a smart thing just to sit 
back and just sort of let the conver- 
sation get out of hand when it’s about 
you. At some point, you need to 
speak up. 

What reactions have you gotten 
since the announcement of the new 
rules? 

BOONE ISAACS They’ve been pretty 
positive — some people I haven’t 
heard from before are saying, “Bravo, 
this is a great step forward, we’re 
proud of our Academy, we’re proud 
of our board.” 

HUDSON And a lot of the same people 
who were writing before, like, “What 
the heck is going on over there.?” 
They now wrote emails of support 
and made phone calls of support. 

Is what you’ve announced part of the 
A2020 initiative you’ve talked about? 



‘The New Rules Are Not About Age’ 

The Academy spelled out details behind the new voting rules in a set of 
‘Frequently Asked Questions’ posted Jan. 25 to calm members’ concerns 


"We’re not excluding older members,” the Academy is saying in an attempt to reassure 
its members, some of whom fear losing voting privileges in light of new rules requiring 
a member to remain “active in the motion picture business” in order to be able to cast 
an Oscar ballot. While the status of individual members will be re-evaluated every 10 
years, Lorenza Munoz, who oversees membership, announced in a Jan. 25 email to 
members that answers to “Frequently Asked Questions,” including some about how 
exactly that evaluation will work, could be found on the Academy website. “The new 
rules are not about age,” the Academy FAQ asserts. To claim lifetime voting rights, a 
member must be nominated for or win an Oscar or work in the industry over the course of 
three decades. But those decades don’t have to be consecutive. And, alternatively, by 
working at the end of one decade, at some point during a second and the very begin- 
ning of a third, a member could theoretically claim work over three decades with just 
three jobs in 12 years. Addressing what clearly was a source of anxiety, the Academy also 
said that losing voting privileges didn’t necessarily mean losing access to awards 
screeners, while also reminding members that it’s the studios, and not the Academy, 
that distribute screeners. — gregg kilday 



Some people are saying this was 
reactive, that you bowed to political 
correctness. 

BOONE ISAACS This has been an 
initiative of the Academy for about 
three or four years of more inclu- 
sion in all aspects of what we do. And 
we have brought in more diverse 
members. Certainly last year the big- 
gest [group of] invitees that we’ve 
ever had and the most diverse we have 
ever had. So this has been some- 
thing that has been the heart of this 
organization, including the board, 
for a number of years. Last year, I 
announced at the Governors Awards 
this initiative of A2020, which was 
actually naming the activity that we 
have been doing. And that is to 
reach a better goal of inclusion by 
2020. So this was already in process 
and led by Phil Robinson — we have 
a group of people who have been 
working already on ways of looking 
at what we do and how to increase 
our membership. 


Did it take work to get unanimity with 
the governors? 

HUDSON No, no. 

BOONE ISAACS Unbelievable. It really 
didn’t. 


rule-bound, it is not trying to be 
politically correct, never has been. 
We are an elite institution. That 
elite institution is part of who we 
are, and that definition won’t 
change. We are the best of the best 
in the film industry. We don’t feel 
that we have looked far and wide 
enough for the best of the best. 

It’s not about political correctness, 
it’s about building the best team, 
the best institution, the best artists. 
Because unless you have the best 
artists as members, unless you 
have the best artists voting on the 
Academy Awards, you don’t have a 
real reflection of the best of our film 
culture. We’re not talking about 
[just these] nominations. The nomi- 
nations we can’t control. 


And the discussion was in person. 
Everybody came together in person? 
BOONE ISAACS Oh yes. I believe 
strongly: Get everybody in a room 
and have a discussion. You know, 
we were probably going to announce 
these measures in another month 
or two, so it wasn’t like it was way 
down the road by any means. But 
this gave us an opportunity to make 
it more public and let everybody 
know it’s not that we’re just listening, 
we listened awhile ago and we’ve 
been at this for a while. 

HUDSON I want to address what you 
said about political correctness, 
which makes me a little crazy. The 
Academy is tradition-bound, it is 


How do you think you’ll get to the goals 
you’ve targeted of doubling the numbers 
of female and diverse members? 

BOONE ISAACS The phone calls I’m 
getting from studio executives, pro- 
duction executives, agents, certainly 
our members — everybody wants to 
know what they can do to help. You 
can’t win an Academy Award if your 
film is not greenlit. You can’t win 
an Academy Award if you weren’t in 
a particular role in a movie. So it 
is about opportunity from the very 
beginning of this process and the 
inclusion of different voices from the 
very beginning. 

Have you heard from all the studio chiefs 
at this point? 
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1 Boone Isaacs (center) with 
the current Board of Governors. 

2 Rock hosted the Oscar 
ceremony in 2005. 

3 Rampling has said her 
comment that #OscarsSoWhite 
is “racist to white people” was 
misinterpreted. 

4 Lee posted on Instagram on 
Jan. 18: “40 White Actors In 2 
Years And No Flava At All. We 
Can’t Act?! WTFl!” 

5 Smith has said that his 
and wife Jada’s decision to not 
attend the ceremony is 
about “the ideals that make 
our country and make our 
Hollywood community great.” 

6 John Krasinski and Boone 
Isaacs announced nominations 
Jan. 14. 



BOONE ISAACS All of them.? No. 
HUDSON Not all. We have [previously] 
met with them all, of course, and 
they are all members and they are all 
contributing to our museum. The 
museum has been a great umbrella 
because now the conversations with 
everyone have happened to make it a 
museum of this community and the 
conversations about diversity have 
been ongoing with all of the studios, 
and now they will continue. 

The percentages you talked about in 
the announcement, that is a way to 
encourage exploration of more people? 
HUDSON Yes. It s good to have a num- 
ber, it s good to have a goal. “Thirty 
percent of my crew, 50 percent of my 
crew are going to be diverse, women, 
people of color.” You will look harder, 
you will go, “Let me find one more 
first AD to look at.” 

BOONE ISAACS One more, plus one 
more, plus one more. 

HUDSON Right. And we talked about 
not setting a goal, but we thought, 
“No, we really want you to under- 
stand we mean this.” We don’t mean 
we’re just going to try. We are going 
to change the complexion by finding 
the best artists in all different com- 
munities that we haven’t talked to 
before. The Academy hasn’t had the 
reputation of being the most welcom- 
ing institution for anyone of any 
color. So the other part of this is to say 
we are a group of artists. We are not 
a faceless institution. As a commu- 
nity of artists, we invite you in. 


In 2012, the Los Angeles Times ran a 
piece about who was in the Academy. 
The Academy has always said that it 
doesn’t keep track of numbers. Should 
Hollywood expect greater transparency 
about the membership? 

HUDSON We had already done an 
internal survey before the Times pub- 
lished because it’s important to us 
to know. This is not a scientific survey, 
this is just our membership knowing 
the different people in the branches 
as best they could. And those num- 
bers, which we talked about in the 
press yesterday, we had 7 percent 
people of color, slightly more than 
the Los Angeles Times said four years 
ago, and 24 percent women. That’s 
the commitment you heard — we 
want to double that in the next four 
years. We don’t think that’s hard. 

So yes, [the Academy is] not reffec- 
tive of the world at large or our 
moviegoing public. Yet. 

Some older, white Academy members 
have said they are insulted by the 
insinuation that they are racist and can’t 
pick movies in a color-blind fashion. 
BOONE ISAACS I certainly understand 
the hurt because people they don’t 
even know are making a judgment 
about them and about their artistic 
integrity and their artistic taste. So 
I can understand why our mem- 
bers are insulted by this. I think that 
is absolutely unfair because we don’t 
know how they voted. 

HUDSON And yet you want to make 
sure the membership is as reffective 


of our contemporary film culture 
and film community as possible. 
BOONE ISAACS Community, yes, 
absolutely. That’s what’s important. 
HUDSON That’s the most important 
thing, so that we’re not talking about 
what people chose, we’re just talking 
about who those people are within 
our membership community. What 
you put in your DVD player first is 
what’s familiar to you. 

Spike Lee, who was honored at the 
Governors Awards, says he is not coming. 
Do you expect to hear from him now? 

Do you expect him to attend? 

BOONE ISAACS I have no idea. Spike is 
Spike. He follows his own heart. This 
is a person we all know. He is faithful 
to himself, and he made a decision, 
which he came out with publicly, and 
it’s his decision. But we are very 
proud of our relationship with Spike. 

And if he wants to come, you will gladly 
have him? 

BOONE ISAACS With open arms. 

Some people were saying Will Smith 
probably wouldn’t have come anyway 
because he wasn’t nominated. 
Obviously you would love to have him 
there as well? 

BOONE ISAACS Absolutely. Will is 
absolutely great, and he is a major 
star in the world. People love Will. 

So of course we would love to have 
him come this year, next year, any 
year, all years. 

Charlotte Rampling, her comments, 
how did you feel about that? 

HUDSON Look, some of these things 
are generational, they just are. And 
that’s what we’re talking about with 
the whole Academy. When you pick 
the best of the best, they are mem- 
bers of our Academy, you just have 
to make sure, as this generation grows 
older, you’re bringing in the best of 
the best of the next generation, and 
sometimes there is a lag and some- 
times there’s not as much reaching 
out into the next generation. 

Some Academy members are saying 
we’ve gone from racism to ageism with 
this decision. 

HUDSON That wasn’t the point of 
those measures at all. The point was, 
there have been people in the 
Academy, they have been selected as 
members of the Academy, they were 
working in the film industry at that 
time, at one point in their careers, 
and they’ve moved on to a completely 


different field, completely different 
careers, and yet, because we have 
lifetime membership and lifetime 
voting rights, they are still voting 
on what is the best in contemporary 
film culture. And that’s not even 
what our original charter said. So we 
are really going back to the original 
intention of the Academy, the 
creation of the Academy. That’s how 
we’re culling the members, the 
ranks of voting members. They will 
still be members, they just will lose 
the ability to vote on a community 
that they are not really a part of. 

You’ve done a great job of diversifying 
membership in the past few years. 
You’ve invited Lena Dunham, Justin Lin, 
people who haven’t won an Oscar — 
you’re willing to take that criticism? 
BOONE ISAACS They don’t have to 
be in what would be considered an 
Oscar-worthy film. It’s about tal- 
ent. It’s about their voices. And their 
voices are loud and heard, and they 
have a following, therefore they’re 
relevant and need to be part of the 
conversation. So that’s why they are 
included in our membership ranks. 

Diversity is a big initiative at Disney, 
the parent of ABC, which airs the 
Oscars. What seat do they have at the 
table in this discussion? 

BOONE ISAACS A number of Disney 
executives and filmmakers are 
members of our organization, for 
one. And they are our partners 
with regard to our telecast. We have a 
tremendously great relationship 
with Bob Iger and [Disney-ABC TV 
Group president] Ben Sherwood and 
[ABC Entertainment Group presi- 
dent] Paul Lee and the entire staff 
and their marketing staff. We’ve 
got a terrific relationship all year long 
because these are good, smart people. 

When people are throwing the word 
“boycott” out there — they had to have 
had some concern. 

BOONE ISAACS They’re our partners, 
they know that we have been very 
actively involved with our diversity 
initiatives. So on [the day of the 
nominations], it’s pretty much across 
the board, a little bit of a surprise, 
but they know that we are working 
hard at improving. 

So Bob Iger personally cared about 
this issue? 

BOONE ISAACS Oh absolutely. 

HUDSON of course. We’ve talked 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 77 
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DIVERSITY IN HOLLYWOOD 


Is Hollywood Racist? 
America Is Racist’ 

‘The system works to my disadvantage for no other reason than that I am a person of color/ 

So says Dear White People writer-director Justin Simien, who, along with veteran producer 
Stephanie Allain and Master of None showrunner Alan Yang, let THR in on their heartfelt, 
sometimes funny, dialogue about working when you’re not white (and why the word ‘minority’ 
is ‘the worst word’) By Marc Bernardin ^ Photographed by Ramona Rosales 



RACE. THE TOPIC AMERICA NEVER 
wants to discuss is now all anyone in 
Hollywood can talk about. Should the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences shoulder the blame for a field 
of white nominees in the acting categories, or is 
that merely a symptom of a more complex prob- 
lem that touches almost every facet of the 
filmmaking process — from the agents pigeonhol- 
ing their clients to executives not championing 
work by people of color to awards tastemakers 
ignoring diverse voices in favor of familiar ones.? 
To shine a light on these issues and more, THR 
invited three Holl 3 rwood players to have a conver- 
sation on Saturday, Jan. 23 — Stephanie Allain, 

57, the director of the Los Angeles Film Festival, 
producer of 2005 s Hustle Flow and, when she 
was an executive at Columbia, a champion of John 
Singleton s Boyz n the Hood (1991); Justin Simien, 
32, the former publicist who wrote, directed and 
produced 2014 s Sundance award-winning Hear 
White People', and Alan Yang, 33, who cut his teeth 
on Parks and Recreation before co-creating and 
executive producing the Aziz Ansari- starring series 
Master of None for Netflix. “The Academy is the 
endgame,” says Allain, but “the problem is totally 
systemic throughout Holl 3 rwood.” 

Stephanie, you were the Columbia executive who 
shepherded Boyz n the Hood, How difficult would 
it be to make that film today? 

STEPHANIE ALLAIN The script was amazing, and 
content, especially literary content, always 
rises to the top. What was interesting about that 
was, in the early ’90s, we were suffering from 
so many losses in South Central, and the script 
really tapped into it in a commercial and per- 
sonal way. Luckily, there’s not a lot of drive-bys 
going on right now. (Laughter.) 

ALAN YANG It’s topical, it’s topical. 

JUSTIN SIMIEN It would be so hard to make Boyz 
n the Hood or Do the Right Thing at a studio. I’m 
not knocking independent film, but it is differ- 
ent when you just make it on your own, take it 
to Sundance ... 

ALLAIN This is why it’s so important to have sup- 
port at the studio level. And you could see, with 
John [Singleton] and Robert Rodriguez and 
others, when you have an opportunity to be inside 
the system, you get the support in marketing, 
distribution. It’s a different offering than when 
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you’re trying to make important or culturally 
sensitive work from the outside. 

The 1990s and early 2000s were the halcyon era of 
black films. What happened to that $9 million black 
film that used to make $30 million? 

SIMIEN The industry has delnitely gotten more 
myopic. It has shrunk. Th^ onus is now to make 
sure the bottom line look^ good to whatever 
corporation owns you. And that just changed 
the kind of movies the stu(|ios make. We’re in 
a system where this year, w^just make whatever 
made money last year. 

ALLAIN Back in the day, the studios made all 
kinds of movies. They could make a $5 million 
Boyz n the Hood and a $100 million Last Action 
Hero at the same time. And then we went through 
that period where the mini-majors were a place 
to go, but they quickly decided they wanted to 
make Oscar movies. The business is a living 
thing; it changes a lot. 

The awards-targeted films today that get a minority 
protagonist tend to be about the most amazing person 
of that race who’s ever lived. But award movies with 
white protagonists are just about a white person who 
did a thing: It’s a white dude who fought a bear, it’s 
a white dude who wants to be a white lady, it’s a white 
lady who invented a mop ... [Laughter.) 

YANG I’d love to hear David O. Russell’s response 
to that. 

SIMIEN There is an obsession with black tragedy. 

If you see a black movie, it’s typically historical, 
and it tends to deal with our pain. And listen, 
there have been some excellent films made in that 
vein, and there are some painful parts of black 
history that should be explored, but it is kind of 
weird that only those films bubble up to the sur- 
face. It’s people who are enduring these horrible 
tragedies, or they’re saintlike. 

ALLAIN Or they’re villains. 

SIMIEN You know what that says, very subtly.? 

It says that we’re not human. Because human 
beings are multifaceted. 

YANG Asian and Indian people are decades behind 
even black culture. We don’t have lead characters. 
When we made Aziz the lead on [^Master ofNone^ 
and we made the character based on me one of the 
leads, it didn’t exist. We need that Asian Denzel 
[Washington]. We need an Asian Halle Berry, and 
that doesn’t exist yet. 



There has only ever been one Asian Oscar winner ever: 
Haing S. Ngor for The Killing Fields. If I were Asian, I’d 
be way more pissed than I am, and I’m already pissed. 
[Laughter.) 

YANG But the demographics of America are chang- 
ing, and it’s exploding. The interest in culture 
from the Asian and Latino and black population 
is increasing every day. And as America changes, 
the culture will need to keep up. 

Why has television been able to correct itself, in terms 
of representation in front of and behind the camera, 
when film hasn’t? 

YANG That’s very simple: There are so many TV 
shows on right now. It’s gone from 200 or so to 
400 or so scripted shows. We are at a very unique 
point of inflection. 

SIMIEN The TV business is a little more flexible. In 
the [movie] business, there’s one or two models 



that are constantly at play and in TV, the models 
are all over the place. Making a show for a network 
I ^ is completely different than making a show for 

I § Netflix or Hulu or HBO. The economics are differ- 

I I ent, and they’re able to take more chances. 

i I ALL AIN When you make even a $5 million film, to 

b o get that movie out into theaters, it’s going to 

I ? cost you $20 million just to make a blip on the 

i I radar. You don’t have that problem with TV. 


Every year, you see this crop of movies come out of 
Sundance — these daring, bold movies from diverse 
voices — that win awards. Then what happens? 

ALL AIN When Ava DuVernay took Middle of 
Nowhere to Sundance and won best director, no 
agent called her. 

YANG That’s crazy. It’s like, “Oh, we’ll see your 
next one.” 

ALLAIN Yeah, “Hello.?!” 


“The Academy 



SI MIEN “I just won best director!” 

YANG “What do I have to do.?” She’s doing OK 
now but ... 

That’s because she made Selma, the thing you 
couldn’t ignore. 

ALLAIN And white guys get scooped out of 
Sundance like that {snaps) — and then all of 
a sudden ... 

SIMIEN ... No shade, but like, “Here’s Jurassic 
Worldr 

YANG It’s not malicious, necessarily. It’s just 
[executives] connect to these stories. Because 
[the others are] not your experience. 

SIMIEN They don’t think, “Oh, Ava won best direc- 
tor, let’s try her out.” They think, “Oh, she’s 
a black woman. Do we have the rights to Harriet 
Tubman.?” {Laughter.) That’s how people think, 
and it’s messed up, man. 


When I heard Ryan Coogler was 
going to do Black Panther, part of me 
was super excited. And part of me 
was sad because I feel there’s a world 
in which he could have had Spike 
Lee’s career, made a dozen movies 
about his experience. 

ALLAIN I wouldn’t worry about 
Ryan. {Laughter.) 

SIMIEN I believe Ryan is going to 
forge a path that is different than 
other black filmmakers before 
him. ’Cause he’s not Spike, he’s 
a different guy. 

ALLAIN And he took Creed, which 
was [an extension of] a white 
franchise, and made it his own, 
right.? So I think he’s going to 
do that with Black Panther, too. 

Fingers crossed ’cause I’m a nerd 
and I want it to be both great and a 
movie that only he could make. 
SIMIEN He’s going to do right by us. 

When you guys were breaking in 
and got your first representatives, 
what advice did they give you? 
SIMIEN Charles King was my first 
agent before he started Macro, 
his production company. He was 
a very powerful agent at WME. 
This black agent saw this baby 
black filmmaker. I don’t know if 
that would have happened if it 
were a white agent looking at me 
square in the face and looking at 
my YouTube video. I never felt at 
WME that I was being put into a 
box. God bless ’em, they were send- 
ing me scripts that even I knew 
I didn’t have a chance to make. 
ALLAIN But Charles had an 
agenda to look out for other folks 
who looked like him. 

YANG My agents were very, very 
supportive. But it was really 
more about, “Gotta get a job, gotta get a job,” 
right.? So even a few years ago, I wrote a pilot 
about the relationship between a guy my age 
and his dad, and I wrote it to be white people. 
Because who am I going to cast in this.? And how 
is it going to get made if it’s about me personally.? 
ALLAIN Aw, that makes it really sad. 

YANG When we ended up doing Master of None, 
we did an episode about me and my dad and 
Aziz and his dad. And the scope of that episode 
ended up being so much greater than the scope 
of [that old] pilot. But it took time for me to be 
comfortable with it or believe it could be done. 

What were your personal inflection points, when you 
realized the game was rigged and not in your favor? 
SIMIEN I knew from jump. 

ALLAIN I didn’t know, to tell you the truth. When 
I redABoyz n the Hood, I thought, “This is so great; 
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everybody’s going to love it.” I approached it with 
that beginner’s mind and just barreled through. 
Sometimes it’s good to be dumb. 

SI MIEN I had been to enough industry panels 
and had heard enough from people of color in 
positions above me telling me how hard it was. 
But making Dear White People, there were many 
points where that was reinforced, so I could never 
forget it. It starts with certain questions: “Do you 
think there’s an audience for this.? And if there 
are these ‘supposed smart black people’ out there, 
are there enough of them.?” And then you get 
into trying to finance the film and you get told, 
“Well, since these independent films are all 
based on foreign sales, 90 percent of the inves- 
tors automatically won’t open up your proposal.” 
And then when the movie’s coming out, it’s the 
same cycle over and over again. That’s when 
I knew this was rigged because if I was telling a 
personal journey about white people — the same 
movie in that alternate universe — I don’t think 
the struggles would have been as real. 

Given that China is the now the biggest market in the 
world, why is Hollywood not making Oscar bait 
starring Chinese people? Why not make Brooklyn with 
a Chinese cast — call it Hong Kong? 

YANG Damn. I gotta write that China movie, man. 
ALLAIN I wouldn’t put any black people in it. 
(Laughter.) 

Simple question: Is Hollywood racist? 

ALLAIN America is racist. I mean, we were founded 
on slavery. It’s never been really addressed, and 
the ramifications are ever 3 rwhere. 

SI MIEN “Racist” is a charged word, because when 
people hear “racist,” they think (pointing), “You’re 
a racist.” But Hollywood is racist by my definition: 
It’s a system of disadvantage based on color. 

ALLAIN Then you have to say America is, right.? 
SIMIEN America is, too. Basically the system 
works to my disadvantage for no other reason 
than that I am a person of color, and I am 
telling stories about people of color. That doesn’t 
mean that executive over there is racist. And 
the same thing is true for women — 


ALLAIN — black women — 

SIMIEN — and people of other sexual orientations 
and gender identities. The system is set up for 
you not to succeed. 

YANG It’s not necessarily people being willfully 
racist, but when you’re hiring people, you’re 
getting submissions, people are telling you about 
their friends, and a lot comes down to who is in 
your circle. That’s self-perpetuating. It’s not even 
motivated by discriminatory thoughts. 

ALLAIN But it’s also about critics: the male gaze 
on things, the white gaze on things. It’s about, 

“I value that which I understand and which I 
relate to.” It’s really systemic. It’s throughout 
the culture. 

SIMIEN And it’s different than bigotry. I don’t 
know a lot of out-and-out bigots in Hollywood. A 
lot of people get caught up in that conversation 
and start talking about reverse racism and rac- 
ism against white people ... 

We’ve heard a couple of Oscar winners saying 
ill-advised things. 

SIMIEN There can’t be reverse racism against a 
group that is not at a disadvantage. 

There is no equivalent of the N-word for white 
people. 

SIMIEN Tarantino is looking for it, but he hasn’t 
found it yet. 


Every studio, every guild has some kind of diversity 
initiative. Where do those fail? 

ALLAIN Those programs fail because they are 
not integrated into the mainstream. We’re trying 
to bring them in, but we keep them outside. There 
are systems in place that identify and develop tal- 
ent, but no one wants to be pigeonholed. “I don’t 
want to be in the ghetto section because then all 
those people are stigmatized.” 

SIMIEN Diversity programs at the corporate level 
can sometimes be confused for a token program. 
There’s one person of color right there, and that 
person is doomed because there’s so much expec- 
tation to deliver the black audience or the Asian 
audience or whatever. 

ALLAIN A hypothetical black executive is going to 
want to find that white product. 

SIMIEN Or find only the black project that looks 
like the one that made money last year. All these 
other stories, they’re not going to want to take a 
chance on because they’re the only one and they 
can’t fail. 

ALLAIN I feel sad for the HR people. 

YANG Yeah, it’s hard. (Laughter.) 

But what’s the alternative? How do you get more 
African-American showrunners? How do you get more 
Hispanic VPs? 

ALLAIN You have to have the intention, first. It has 
to start with that. You have to set goals. Diversity 
doesn’t just happen. 

YANG I had a tremendous experience on Parks and 
Reereation, created by Mike Schur and Greg 
Daniels, who happen to be white. When they were 
hiring the writing staff and the cast, they were 
very good about, “We want the staff to be 50 per- 
cent women.” But we wouldn’t want Master of 
None to be just a minority show. We want this to be 
good, and one of the reasons it’s not horrible is we 
had a lot of training. 

ALLAIN Can we erase the word “minority”.? 

SIMIEN It’s the worst word. 

ALLAIN It’s so pejorative. And soon it’s not even 
going to be true. 

There’ve been movements by organizations like GLAAD 
and anti -smoking groups to exert pressure on studios. 
Is there pressure that we can exert? 

ALLAIN We saw it happen with the Academy, 
right.? There was outrage, and they responded. 


When It Comes to Diversity, They Don’t Jnst Talk the Talk 

But as their work shows — as an executive, filmmaker and showrunner — they walk the walk, too 


Stephanie Allain 
Hustle & Flow 

After starting as a script reader for CAA, 
Allain became an executive at Columbia, 
where she developed Boyz n the Hood 
and El Mariachi Since then, she has been 
a producer {Hustle & Flow, Black Snake 
Moan), director of the L.A. Film Festival 
and head of Film Independent’s Project 
Involve, which nurtures diverse voices. 



Justin Simien 
Dear White People 

The Houston native came to Hollywood 
through publicity, working at Focus 
Features and Paramount before spending 
his 2012 tax refund check to produce a 
trailer for Dear White People, a wide-eyed 
satire of life for black students at a fic- 
tional Ivy-esque university. The film went 
on to win a special jury prize at Sundance. 


Alan Yang 
Master of None 

The Harvard grad, who did his time at the 
Harvard Lampoon, got his start writing 
on South Park and Last Call With Carson 
Daly before joining Parks and Recreation, 
rising to co-executive producer. He and 
Parks star Aziz Ansari drew on their experi- 
ences as Asians navigating showbiz for 
the Netflix breakout Master of None. — m.b. 



From left: Yang, THR’s Marc 
Bernardin, Allain and Simien. 
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It s about money. If they want their product to 
be more diverse, they have to follow through. 

SI MIEN And we can change things in the sphere 
where we do have certain controls. In the 
Academy, for Cheryl Boone Isaacs to spearhead 
that — 

ALL AIN — and she’s the only one out of 51 
governors, the only black person — 

SIMIEN — that took a lot of guts, to make sure the 
things in her sphere of influence could be better. 
When it comes time for me to put my next team 
together, that’s foremost on my mind. A pio- 
neer like Spike Lee, you know how many people 
of color are in this industry because he gave 
them a spot when nobody else would.? 

ALL AIN And everybody in all the disciplines can 
do that in their sphere. 

SIMIEN A lot more of us need to commit to 
that. We have to carry over and make it happen. 
Because that will change the industry in 
generations. 

YANG The other thing that we can do is make 
things that explode expectations. I want to see 
somebody make a black Sideways. 

ALL AIN That’s very exciting because there’s 
only one black family vineyard in Napa. 
(Laughter.) 


How Hollywood Feels 
About #OscarsSoWhite 

Actors, creators and decision makers on the raw nerve of race 



“With [Jenni Konner’s and my] com- 
pany, a huge mandate has been to push 
the ball forward on gender and diverse 
representation. I’ve been following the 
comments about the Academy, and 
anytime someone says something defen- 
sive, I’m like, ‘There’s nothing to defend 
here.’ There’s nothing to defend — all 
we can do is change and grow and make more work. 
The unfortunate fact is that a bunch of white men are 
going to vote for a bunch of white men — and I wish that 
weren’t the case — but we can’t just educate those 
people about diversity, we have to change the entire way 
the thing is structured. It’s so important that we don’t 
leave it to Spike Lee but that we all get on board and say, 
‘This is what we need.’ ” 


Lena Dunham 


“As disappointing 
as it is to hear 
about the lack of 
diversity in the 
[nominations], it’s 
a nice call to arms 
for the rest of our 
business to be 
talking about what 
movies we’re 
makiug, who we’re 
allowing to direct 
that, who we’re put- 
ting in that and 
the stories we are 
trying to tell.” 

John Krasinski 


Is a boycott the most effective way to make a stand? 

ALL AIN Everybody should feel free to do what 
they think they need to do to push the needle. 
But I’m not going to boycott [the Oscars]. I want 
to see what Chris Rock’s got to say. 

SIMIEN I didn’t get the invite in the first place. 

I didn’t get my Academy invitation to rip up. So 
it’s not an option for me to go or not go. 

You could not watch. 

SIMIEN I’m going to watch. I’ve got to see. 

ALL AIN But if you [the audience] don’t see your- 
self up there, are you going to watch [at all] .? 
That’s a natural boycott. 

SIMIEN They found a correlation between people 
of color as award nominees and ratings. And the 
ratings dipped when they aren’t [nominated]. 

How much can we interpret the lack of color in the 
acting nominations as racism versus “I just didn’t 
think that was good enough”? 

ALLAIN Well, you have to pop the movies in 
[the DVD player], and there’s a lot of movies to 
watch. If a lot of the Academy had popped in 
Creed or Straight Outta Compton, perhaps they 
would have voted for them. You can’t vote for 
what you don’t see. 

SIMIEN It’s interesting that the screenwriting 
gets nominated, so clearly somebody saw 
the movie and thought the movie had merit but 
didn’t think that the people of color involved 
had anything to do with it. [Both nominated 
screenwriters are white.] 

ALLAIN [They have to] make more things and 
make more things through the system. That’s 
really, really important. 

SIMIEN And have the room and the space and the 
environment to be able to fail. EmU 


“irs a sexist, racist, xenophohic 
world we live in. Why should 
Holly wood be any different than 
any other warkplacef’^ 

Danny DeVito 


“I want @chrisrock 
to walk out at the 
start of The Oscars 
in a KKK hood, 
then whip it off & say, 
‘Sorry It’s the only 
way I could get in’.” 

Ricky Gervais, on Twitter 


■ “This is exactly like MTV was in the 
1980s. Could you imagine now if MTV 
only showed music videos by a m^ority 
of white people, then after 11 o’clock, 
it showed a majority of black people? 
Could you imagine that happening now? It’s the 
same situation happening in the movies.” 

Steve McQueen 


“Diversity is simulta- 
neous with telling 
new stories because, 
Idmitknow, ‘White 
People Hanging 
Out in a Coffee Shop’ 
has been done.” 

Rachel Bloom 



“It’s not only black 
people who’ve been 
disregarded by the film 
industry, it used to 
be women, it’s certainly 
gay people to this day.” 

Ian McKellen 


O TO HEAR A CANDID CONVERSATION WITH SOME OF THE INDUSTRY’S INSIDE PLAYERS ON RACE IN HOLLYWOOD, GO TO THR.COM OR THR.COM/IPAD. 
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An ‘Older White Male’ 
Makes His Case 

‘I have earned the right to have my voice heard,’ writes a director 
(The Out-of-Towners) and active mentor who sees his life’s work 
being devalued by new Academy rules By Sam Weisman 

THE CURRENT STRESS THE ACADEMY (AND THE ENTIRE 
business) is under regarding diversity is troubling. However, as an 
older white male currently in the crosshairs, one of a group generally 
being blamed for a lack of nominees of color, I wish to make a case 
for my relevance. I have been a member of the Academy’s directors 
branch since 1998. Though I am on the tail end of a life in the entertainment 
business (my last feature directing credit was 2003’s Dickie Roberts: Former 
Child Star), I have served multiple terms on the East Coast Council of the 
DGA and been a delegate to the National Convention several times. My film 
work has been honored with a British Academy Award nomination and other 
awards. In television I have won a Golden Globe and a Humanitas 
Prize; I have been nominated for multiple Emmys; I have been 
a finalist for a DGA Award. I have judged the Student Oscars and 
for many years have been a reader for the Academy Nicholl 
Fellowships in Screenwriting. 

Above all, I am a film enthusiast. I love everything that goes 
into making good work, and I see as many films as I can. I have earned the 
right to have my voice heard. On my Oscar nomination ballot (I can weigh 
in on picture and director), I vote for pictures and directors that I want to 
vote for. I see films, regardless of who is in them and who makes them. I am 
not the audience for campaigning, as I live away from L.A. 

I liked a bunch of films from this past year, but let’s cut to the chase. I loved 
Will Smith in Concussion (as well as other actors in the film), but I don’t 
nominate actors. And Straight Outta Compton and Creed were two of this old 
white male’s favorite films in 2015 — 1 paid to see both films in the theater, 
and I truly liked both. Because of Academy rules, I am unable to state whether 
I placed either film (or the two directors) on my nominating ballot, but suf- 
fice it to say, I really liked them. 

I would love to know: 1. How many “old white men” like me placed these 
films and/or its artists on their ballots.? 2. How many of the people attack- 
ing us old folks even see the films eligible for award recognition.? 3. Why am 
I being hung out to dry because I grew up when I did, worked my tail off 
and had enough success to be invited to join the Academy.? 4. What makes 
my life experience not worthy of an active place in the Academy.? 

I respect the efforts of anyone who succeeds in the business, but come 
on, industry leaders: Do we really want the world to think there’s a conspir- 
acy being carried out by older white males to not give awards to artists of 
color.? Do we really think people like me, who came of age in the ’60s, want 
to limit the opportunities of anyone in our industry.? 

The world outside Hollywood has no idea how any of these awards are adju- 
dicated. They should know. But maybe the effort to explain the Academy’s 
nomination and voting system is just too hard. I know the average layperson’s 
eyes glaze over in the first 10 seconds of an attempt at explanation. Maybe 
getting rid of the “weighted voting system” is a better notion than getting rid 
of older people, now being thought of openly as “dead weight.” 

If the Academy decrees I am no longer worthy of active member status, 

it is losing a person of value who 
has cheered on and supported innu- 
merable actors, directors, writers, 
musicians and all artists of diverse 
backgrounds. It is losing a person of 
relevance and a person who cares 
about talent, craft and process. Above 
all, the Academy is losing a mentor. 

My hope is that the person taking 
my place gets better treatment years 

Weisman can t say how he voted but cites r 

Straight Outta Compton as a 2015 favorite. from nOW. 




The Studio Scorecard: 
How Much Diversity Is 
There at the Top? 


While the power structure 
is different at each studio, 
THR has identified the 
production, marketing and 
distribution heads most 
directly responsible for the 
creative decisions that 
determine which movies get 
made. Hence, this chart 
excludes executives from 
business affairs, legal, 
etc. Also not represented 
here are the ranks of 
female and ethnically diverse 
EVPs and SVPs making 
waves, which means a future 
census surely will be a more 
colorful affair. 
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WALT DISNEY 
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Alan 
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chair 
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President, 
production, 
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distribution 


John 

Lasseter 

chief creative 
officer, Walt 
Disney and Pixar 
Animation 
Studios 


Kevin Feige 

President, 
Marvel Studios 
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Alan 

Bergman 

President 


Ricky 

Strauss 

President, 

marketing 


Ed Catmull 

President, 

Walt Disney and 
Pixar Animation 
Studios 




Kathleen 

Kennedy 

President, 

Lucasfilm 


Janice 

Marinelli 

President, 

Disney/ABC 

home 

entertainment 
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“Right now there 
isn’t one Latino that can 
greenlight a movie. 
That means no studio 
will put their money 
behind a Latino face as 
a lead of a movie 
because they don’t believe we can make 
their money back. I am told time and 
time again, ‘Latinos don’t watch 
Latino movies. Latinos don’t support 
each other,’ and sadly that is true.” 

Gina Rodriguez 



“A small handful of 
executives had spoken 
of their intentions 
to improve — none has 
put forward a clear 
plan of action. Only 
when those who control 
the pipeline decide 
to individually, or jointly, 
take concrete action 
will we see significant 
change.” 

Paris Barclay, DGA president 



“People think that the #OscarsSoWhite is like 
the new Black Lives Matter thing. It’s like, 
guys, you’re conflating things that at that level 
don’t have anything to do with each other. 
Diverse doesn’t just mean more black people. 
Diverse means more representation from the 
entire diaspora of what the United States has to 
offer, not just one particular minority group.” 

Don Cheadle 


“It’s the hardest to be a woman. Feminists [are] something 
people hate above all. Nothing worse than being a woman 
in this business. I really believe that.” 

Julie Delpy, who later apologized for the comment: “I never intended 
to underestimate anyone else’s struggle!” 


“I have tried to 
recall where the 
conversation 
about diversity in 
film went after 
last year’s Oscars 
and for the life 
of me I can’t 
remember. During the weeks 
leading up to the announcement 
of the Oscar nominations each 
January, there is usually a very 
positive feeling that diverse 
film s and talent will be recognized. 
But once again, we’re going to 
spend the month leading up to 
the Oscars engaged in a 
conversation about the lack of 
inclusion and diversity. This 
conversation shouldn’t only happen 
each February — the shortest 
month of all, no less. We should 
commemorate and remember 
and celebrate the rich and 
incredibly vast talent and ability 
of diverse peoples year-round, at 
every given opportunity.” 

Kweku Mandela, producer {The Bang Bang Club) 
and grandson of the late Nelson Mandela 



“Who 001*018 ohout whoii 

you’re getting STUBS? #BideAlong 2 
IS the no.l movie in America!” 

Ice Cube, in an Instagram post with photos of ticket stubs for his film that opened at No. i on Jan. 15 , the day after Oscar nominations were announced 


20TH CENTURY FOX 


Jim 
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chairman 
and CEO 
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President, Fox 
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President, 
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PICTURES 
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Snider 

Co-chairman 
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President, 
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President, 
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distribution 
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President, 
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President, 
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President, 
worldwide 
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SONY PICTURES 
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Chairman, 
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President, 
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President, 

Sony Pictures 
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Entertainment 
Group 
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President 
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President, 
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President, 
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President, 
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President, 
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President, 
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President, 
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Toby 

Emmerich 

President and 
COO, New Line 


Greg 

Silverman 
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DIVERSITY IN HOLLYWOOD 



A Mathematical Solution 
to Parity in Voting 

Los Angeles Film School instructor Brian McLaughlin 
has a quick fix to mitigate the old white guy factor 

HOW TO ADDRESS THE ACADEMY’S DIVERSITY ISSUE? 
First, what not to do: Don’t diminish the meaning and 
integrity of the Academy by changing the admission 
standards. Like military special operations now being 
open to women, only by upholding the qualification 
standards do you maintain the value of the organization. 
And, just as 1st Lt. Kristen Griest and Capt. Shaye 
Haver earned Army Ranger tabs, so Will Smith, Idris 
Elba and Michael B. Jordan will, in all probability, 
eventually win Oscars — just not this year. 

So what to do? I would like to propose a mathemati- 
cal solution, since I teach statistics at L.A. Film 
School. There is a simple change that could be made 
so that Oscar voting would be weighted to correlate 
to the demographics of the moviegoing public. 

Each year, the Motion Picture Association of America 
publishes the Theatrical Market Statistics report. In 
it, they slice and dice domestic and international movie 
attendance in everyway imaginable. Using that report 
as a baseline, each voter’s ballot could be assigned 
an appropriate weight so that the total weighted votes 
would mirror the gender and racial breakdown of 
the domestic film audience. 

Let’s use women to illustrate the process. The 
Academy is about one-quarter female, while moviegoers 
in 2014 were about half female. By weighting women’s 
votes so that each one has a weight three times that of 
each man’s vote, male and female perspectives would 
be roughly balanced. 

The same could be done with ethnicity, although 
the math in this example isn’t as simple. Minorities 
represent about 37 percent of moviegoers but only 
7 percent of the Academy. So ballots of minority vot- 
ers would need to be weighted about 7.8 times more 
heavily than those of white voters. Votes by women of 
color would carry even more weight, 23.4 times those 
of white men. 

The process also could apply to age, again with the 
goal of keeping the Oscars relevant with respect to 
the moviegoing public. For this factor, voters underage 
50, for example, would have 18.4 times as much 
weight as those over 50. 

I know that the basis for democracy is one man, one 
vote, but just as congressional districts have been ger- 
rymandered, weighted balloting is a form of Hollywood 
redistricting. 

Math is our friend — and our way out of this mess. 
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Why #BlackActorsMatter 

The former NBA star invokes Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man in his take: ‘Institutionalized racism 
is so insidious because those practicing it don’t realize it’ By Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 


> OOPS, HOLLYWOOD DID IT AGAIN. 

For the second year in a row, the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences has neglected to recognize 
a single black actor out of 20 acting 
nominations. Defenders are trying 
to explain the winter whiteout, 
but it s like trying to explain how 
The Martian received a Golden 
Globe as a comedy. Cant be done 
convincingly. 

The average moviegoer may 
shrug at this controversy as just a 
bunch of pampered, overpaid 
actors arguing over who sits closest 
to the champagne and caviar in 
the stretch limo. After all, award- 
ing “best” of anything in art is silly 
because the judging is so subjective and the criteria 
so elusive. It s like deciding which orgasm in your 
lifetime was best. As Woody Allen s character in 
Manhattan says, “My worst one was right on 
the money.” There are dozens of excellent perfor- 
mances in any given year — many overlooked by 
the Academy — that are right on the money. 

And money is the main purpose of the Oscars. 
Parade superstars in designer finery and mega- 
watt jewelry, add as much cowbell as possible, and 
publicize movies to the 37 million viewers in the 
U.S. and several hundred million worldwide so 


they can make more money on tickets, DVDs, 
streaming services and foreign sales. The movies 
get the publicity, and the viewers get the glam- 
our. Everybody wins. 

Well, not everybody. Because there’s much more 
going on. First, an Oscar nomina- 
tion can shift an actor’s career into 
turbocharge, bringing them bet- 
ter roles and more money. Having 
more black actors nominated 
can translate into more prominent 
black roles in movies, which 
means a broader variety of black 
characters and voices heard around 
the world. 

Second, an Oscar nomination 
elevates the role itself into our 
cultural collective memory. The 
movie will be watched more often, the character 
referred to more often. Both become important 
constellations in pop-culture heaven that will be 
gazed upon for generations to come. As such, they 
will carry the weight of a rich archeological find, 
revealing one more clue about what the people 
and time held precious. Julianne Moore’s 2015 
Oscar for Still Alice as the brilliant professor deal- 
ing with Alzheimer’s refiects the current concern 
of our aging baby boomer majority. Matthew 
McConaughey’s win for Dallas Buyers Club reveals 
our awareness of variations of gender identity as 



“It’s Called the ‘Oscars,’ Not the ‘Jamals’ ” 

Fifty Shades of Black producer and star Marlon Wayans on why you’ll never see a black 
Revenant (‘F — the bear’) and how it feels to climb ‘mountains with weights on your back’ 


YEAH, IT’D BE NICE TO 

have more color and diver- 
sity at the Oscars, but 
then again, without obsta- 
cles, what is the objective? 
There’s a door they bolted 
shut, and I’m determined 
to kick it open. I’m not 
gonna knock politely. And 
I guarantee you, one day 
in the years to come, there 
will be a blackout at the 
Oscars. Look, it’s called the 
Oscars — it’s named 
after a white guy! It’s not 
like it’s the Jamals or the 
Leroy Awards! 

[Black filmmakers] need 
bigger budgets to do mov- 
ies. We’re working with 
$25 million to $30 million. 
It’s not the same scope as 
The Revenant. That produc- 
tion would have been 
shut down [if it was a black 


movie]. “F— the bear; just 
put John Johnson in the 
bear costume and have him 
growl. We don’t need this 
many Indians! Just get one 
Puerto Rican and paint 
her Indian color.” We don’t 
get the same quality 
because we don’t have the 
same budgets. But just over 
time, little by little, inch by 
inch, we’ll get there. When 
you climb mountains with 
weights on your back, it 
just makes the journey that 
much more sweet when 
you get to the top. You get 
to sit down, talk about all 
you had to go through, and 
it’s a more interesting story. 

But I hear what Spike 
[Lee] and Jada [Pinkett 
Smith] are saying — why is 
it always the little peo- 
ple that are complaining? 


Always people under 5 feet! 
Spike, Jada; [is] Kevin Hart 
gonna be joining? I heard 
someone say [of Pinkett 
Smith], “She just mad 
because her husband didn’t 
get nominated,” which 
is hilarious because I know 
black women, and when 
you do their man wrong, 
they go, “No! I’m gon’ talk 
to Oscar! You get motherf— 
kin’ Oscar on the phone!” 
Jada is a great voice. 

[But] my job is different than 
hers: She pokes the holes, 
and I spackle things with 
comedy. I think everybody 
has their approach. I can’t 
judge anybody for doing 
what they do; all you can do 
is lend your support and 
love. If everybody sits out 
[the ceremony], I’ll sit 
out. Do I want to watch the 



Oscars? Sure! I want to see 
what Chris Rock got to say 
about all this! [But] if every- 
one is boycotting, please 
send me the memo! I don’t 
want to be the only brother 
watching and tweeting, 
“Y’all watching the Oscars?” 
Meanwhile, all of Black 
Twitter is like, “Are you out 
your mind?!” 


OSCAR ILLUSTRATION BY Jake Giddens 


well as a grassroots disgust with government 
inefficiency, as expressed by certain GOP presi- 
dential candidates. 

The heart of the controversy isn’t the fact that 
no black actors have been nominated in two years; 
it’s grappling with the reasons. Yes, it’s possible 
that no black actor in two years has delivered an 
Oscar-worthy performance, but so many people 
have witnessed otherwise that it feels more like 
watching a fixed fight: The champion gets pum- 
I meled every round yet still wins by unanimous 

I g decision. Huh.? 

5 1 For African-American artists and moviegoers, 

1 5 the situation is reminiscent of what Ralph Ellison 

I I wrote about being black in America in Invisible 

1 1 Man: “I am invisible, understand, simply because 
1 1 people refuse to see me. . . . When they approach 
§ I me they see only my surroundings, themselves or 
1 1 figments of their imagination, indeed, everything 

s ^ and anything except me.” The Academy members 
I H watched Creed, written by two black men (Ryan 
I " Coogler, Aaron Covington), directed by a black 
1 1 man (Coogler), starring a black man (Michael B. 

1 1 Jordan) and mostly black cast, yet the only person 

1 1 they saw was Sylvester Stallone. Everyone else 

1 1 was invisible. 

t £ The nominations express to African-Americans 

Z ^ -L 

^ g that their life stories and their art are mostly invis- 
1 1 ible, not out of deliberate racism but out of the 
1 1 systemic, institutionalized racism that is so insidi- 
I i ous because those practicing it don’t realize it. In 
I y fact, as individuals. Academy members are decid- 

I i edly not racists, and many have probably worked 

I I diligently in their art and perhaps even privately 

1 1 to fight racism. 

£ 6 Looking at the Academy’s mostly older, white. 


male demographic, one can’t help but wonder 
whether they saw the lovely little coming-of-age 
film Dope or were at all interested in the power- 
ful N.W.A biopic Straight Outta Compton or cared 
about Spike Lee’s insightful Chi-Raq or marveled 
at Samuel L. Jackson’s mesmerizing performance 
in The Hateful Eight. Why Will Smith {Coneussion) 
was ignored is still a head-scratcher. Maybe they 
thought his previous two nominations were enough. 

The problem is that Academy members seem 
to notice black performers mostly when they play 
socially familiar roles: athletes, performers, 
slaves, victims of racism, criminals. Eight of the last 
10 male black actors nominated played real people, 
all of whom fall into one of the above categories. 
Opportunities for breakout roles are even worse for 
black women, who have received only nine acting 
nominations versus 18 for men. 

So the Academy neglected to invite us to the 
Big House again. Boycotts and articles will raise 
awareness by prompting public discourse, but 
changing the Academy is like trying to steer a 
glacier. People of color, women and the LGBT 
community are better off looking to television to 
tell our stories because it is more responsive to 
cultural awareness. TV 
is packed with shows 
that are far superior to 
most movies and often 
viewed by a much larger 
audience. 

Yes, there are still a 
lot of stereotypical 
black roles — sidekick 
cop {Mysteries of Laura, 

Elementary), by-the-book 


boss {Blindspot, Quantieo, The Blacklist) — but 
during the course of a season, these characters 
are often developed more fully. Also, there are a 
variety of roles that step outside the usual well- 
trod path: Scandal, Empire, How to Get Away With 
Murder. On TV, black actors rarely play the lead, 
but they have been appearing more and more in 
juicy roles that expand the universe of how the 
world sees them. My favorite is Bokeem Woodbine, 
who plays mob enforcer Mike Milligan in this 
year’s best show, Fargo. His performance is so 
nuanced, subtle and riveting that when he appears 
on the screen, the viewer might breathe a little 
softer as not to miss a word or gesture. Everyone 
in this series in spectacular, but Bokeem’s perfor- 
mance as the philosophical hitman who straddles a 
narrow line between fatalistic and hopeful reveals 
a man aware of his racial burden but determined 
to rise above it. The odd cadence of his speech, 
the long pauses, the fixed smile combine to make 
him the most compelling character on television. 

Perhaps in a few years, the Emmys will be the 
new Oscars and we will care less what the Academy 
does or doesn’t do. But in the meantime, we must 
at least raise the questions that need to be asked 
— whether or not we 
like the answers. Even 
though, as Ellison 
says in Invisible Man, “I 
was never more hated 
than when I tried to be 
honest. Or when, even 
as just now I’ve tried to 
articulate exactly what 
I felt to be the truth. No 
one was satisfied.” fiTfi? 




I think [Rock will] have 
fun. Our job as comedians 
is to find the light in all dark 
situations because that’s 
why we’re put here. Others’ 
[job] is to march, and if 
we’re called to march, we’ll 
march with them. But 
when it’s all said and done, 
we’re gonna find the com- 
edy, —as told to ash ley LEE 


How to Win an Oscar if You’re Black 

It’s most often for roles that paint stereotypical 
(or painful) portraits of African-Americans: kingpins, 

/ addicts, slaves, maids 
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Sidney Poitier {Lilies of the Field, 1963) lead actor 
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Denzel Washington {Training Day , 2001) LEAD ACTOR 
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Jamie Foxx {Ray, 2004) lead actor 
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Forest Whitaker {The Last King of Scotland, 2006) lead actor 
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Halle Berry {Monster s Ball, 2001) LEAD ACTRESS 





• 
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Louis Gossett Jr. {An Officer and a Gentleman, 1982) SUPPORTING ACTOR 



• 








• 

Denzel Washington {Glory, 1989) SUPPORTING ACTOR 
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Cuba Gooding Jr. {Jerry Maguire, 1996) SUPPORTING ACTOR 

# 
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Morgan Freeman {Million Dollar Baby, 2004) SUPPORTING ACTOR 

• 











Hattie McDaniel {Gone With the Wind, 1939) SUPPORTING ACTRESS 






• 



• 



Whoopi Goldberg {Ghost, 1990) SUPPORTING actress 


• 










Jennifer Hudson {Dreamgirls, 2006) SUPPORTING ACTRESS 




• 



• 





Mo’Nique {Precious, 2009) SUPPORTING ACTRESS 


• 



• 



• 


• 

• 

Octavia Spencer {The Help, 2011) supporting actress 






• 






Lupita Nyong’o {12 Years a Slave, 2013) SUPPORTING ACTRESS 
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PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION BY Kyle HiltOn 
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WHEN TRACY JUSTRICH AND HER THEN- 
husband, Steve Henneberry, a former star 
of the TV show American Gladiators who went by 
the name “Tower,” had problems that needed 
solving, they turned to Los Angeles County sher- 
iff s deputies at the Malibu/Lost Hills station. 
They all were part of a tightly knit community 
in Agoura Hills — their kids went to the same 
schools, and the adults socialized in church or at 
dinner parties on weekends. Henneberry was 
in a “dads’ group” in church with some deputies 
and played on a softball team with them, 
too. When the couple’s eldest daughter was 
graduating from eighth grade and a neighbor 
complained about the noise at the celebration 
party, Justrich says they sought help from a 
friendly captain. “He handled it for us,” Justrich, 
a former child actress (her credits include 
Galactica 1980, Doogie Howser, M.D. and L.A. 
Law), tells The Hollywood Reporter. “We were 
his friends, and we got favors.” But when Justrich 
filed a police report in 2013 during a messy 
divorce alleging that Henneberry had raped her 
while they were still married, she was surprised 
by the response she got. Justrich claims that a 
deputy encouraged her to not report the crime. 
And later, she says, several deputies chided her 
for “provoking” her ex. When, toward the end 
of that year, Justrich told Lost Hills deputies that 
Henneberry also had hit their four children 
with a plastic paddle, she claims they told her the 
statute of limitations had run out. “They were 
no longer law enforcement; they became involved 
in our relationship and our divorce,” Justrich 
tells THR. “It got to the point where I knew I 
couldn’t go to them because they’d act like I was 
the crazy ex-wife.” 

Justrich, 44, and her current husband, Larry 
Collins, 55, a highly decorated L.A. County 


r 


The Malibu/Lost Hills sheriffs department has ceme under 
fire for Mel Gibson 'preferential treatment,' its arrest 
of a beauty pageant contestant who iater died mysteriously 
and the death of a music exec struck on his bike and killed 
by one of its officers. Now, THS can reveai internai affairs 
again is investigating the station, this time in connection 
to aiiegations of spousal rape and child abuse by a former 
American Sladiators star 



“I am thankful bloodshed has not 
occurred ” says Collins. “I worry 
about it every day.” He and Justrich 
were photographed Jan. 14 in an 
undisclosed location. Henneberry, 
shown above in 1993 on American 
Gladiators, adamantly denies 
allegations that he raped Justrich, 
but neither he nor his attorney 
would explain why he acquiesced 
to charges in family court that he 
had forced a sexual encounter with 
his then-wife. 


Fire Department battalion chief, have been rais- 
ing claims with the Office of the Inspector 
General, the LASD and the L.A. County District 
Attorney s Office that Lost Hills deputies have 
maintained improper personal relationships 
with Henneberry and have been protecting 
him. Now, THR has learned that L.A. County 
Sheriff s Department internal affairs investi- 
gators are seriously examining these allegations, 
raising new questions about a police station 
that has been embroiled in controversy numer- 
ous times in recent years. 

The Malibu/Lost Hills station, whose celeb- 
rity-soaked jurisdiction stretches from the 
Malibu coastline inland to Agoura Hills and 


Calabasas, is no stranger to controversy. It 
made headlines in 2006 after deputies were 
investigated for allegedly giving Mel Gibson, 
who had been arrested and booked for drunk 
driving, “preferential treatment.” (After an 
investigation concluded last year, the arresting 
officer, who alleged that he had been fired by 
the LASD for disclosing details about the case, 
was reinstated.) A few years later, the station 
found itself in the spotlight again for its handling 
of the disappearance of Mitrice Richardson, 
a young woman with mental health issues who 
was released from the station under strange 
circumstances after midnight one evening in 
September 2009 and then mysteriously van- 
ished (she was found dead 11 months later). And 
then in 2013, allegations of sexual misconduct 
among Lost Hills staff members resulted in an 
internal shake-up and reorganization. The fol- 
lowing year, a Lost Hills deputy who was typing 
on his onboard computer hit and killed music 
executive Milton Olin as he was riding his 
bicycle in Calabasas. After the deputy was not 
charged, Olin s family filed a (still pending) 
wrongful-death suit against the LASD. 

Collins and Justrich s allegations could set off 
another high-profile scandal. In August, two 
internal affairs officers interviewed the couple 
separately for more than 10 hours at LASD 
headquarters in Monterey Park, asking specific 
and pointed questions about Henneberry ’s 
behavior and the Lost Hills department’s 
responses. Investigators isolated seven specific 
allegations of potential misconduct that they 
promised to examine further, say Collins and 
Justrich. In response to written questions, LASD 
officials confirmed to THR that the depart- 
ment had “an active and ongoing investigation 
as a result of Mr. Collins’ numerous complaints 
and allegations.” The I A investigation further 
clouds the scandal-plagued department. 

“The Lost Hills station is just like the movie The 
Departed,'' says a source close to the various 
investigations. “You can’t throw a stone without 
hitting a rat there. There’s rats on every side 
— criminals, cops, everyone — and they’re all 
ratting on each other.” 

This latest LASD internal affairs investigation 
complicates that agency’s already troubled his- 
tory. (While the LAPD’s jurisdiction is the city of 
Los Angeles, LASD serves unincorporated 
areas of L.A. County as well as 42 incorporated 
cities.) Sheriff Jim McDonnell, a 28-year LAPD 
veteran with a track record of implementing pro- 
gressive reform efforts there, has vowed to clean 
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"I'M TELLIN6 YOU RIGHT NOW, OON'T ORING THE MAN AROUNO 
THOSE KIOS AGAIN OR ELSE I WILL COME OVER THERE 
ANO I WILL F-ING OROP HIM LIKE THERE'S NO TOMORROW." 


Henneberry’s 
big moments: 

1. Hanging around with 
Pamela Anderson in 1993. 

2. With the cast of the 
1995 TV series Muscle. 

3. The cast of American 
Gladiators in 1993. 

4. In True Gladiators, 
a documentary that 
ESPN shelved in 2014. 


up the sheriff s office, which he took over in 2014. 
But he has a long history to overcome. Federal 
officials indicted 18 current and former LASD 
deputies, lieutenants and sergeants in 2013 after 
a widespread investigation found evidence of 
corruption, obstruction of justice and fabrica- 
tion of police reports throughout the agency. 
According to the Office of Independent Review, 
a civilian oversight organization that monitors 
the LASD, a 2013 report found that episodes of 
misconduct at the LASD included rape, kid- 
napping and smuggling heroin into a jail cell. A 
2012 Citizens’ Commission on Jail Violence 
found a “persistent pattern of unreasonable 
force by sheriff’s deputies against inmates” 
inside LASD jails. In November, three LASD 
deputies were sentenced from six to eight 
years in federal prison for overseeing the vicious 
beating of a handcuffed inmate. 

In an era of intense scrutiny of abuses by law 
enforcement nationwide, the question Justrich 
and Collins raise about police accountability 
is troublingly simple: What happens when you 
report a crime to your neighborhood police 
station and the process goes awry.? According to 
a publicly available 60-page “respondent’s 
brief ” — which summarizes this ugly family 
saga and includes direct testimony from chil- 
dren’s court proceedings and Van Nuys Superior 
Court — filed with a California Court of 
Appeals by L.A. County lawyers, Henneberry 
“acquiesced” (a term that conveys a kind 
of silent permission) to a family court custody 
order that detailed his behavior in specific 
language, including “forcing a sexual encounter 
with the mother” and “physically disciplining” 
his children. “Such harassing and controlling 
behavior on the part of the father places the 
children at substantial risk of harm,” the court 
found. A judge then granted Justrich full legal 
and physical custody of the couple’s children. 
A key part of this ruling granting custody 
to Justrich was a reference to the Welfare and 
Institutions Code, which found that the chil- 
dren were at risk of “serious physical harm” that 
does not include “reasonable and age-appropri- 
ate spanking to the buttocks.” 

The former Gladiator, now 52, has never faced 
any criminal charges (broadly speaking, sexual 


assault and physical abuse are serious crimes, 
and individuals who are convicted can face 
multiyear sentences). “Lost Hills’ job was to let 
the district attorney’s office decide,” Justrich 
tells THR, “but I believe Lost Hills deputies are 
trying to make sure [Henneberry] can’t get 
in any sort of trouble.” (The D.A.’s office had no 
comment on the matter.) 

Although he acquiesced to language of 
“forcing a sexual encounter” in the respondent’s 
brief, Henneberry, though his lawyer, now is 
adamant that no rape occurred. Neither law- 
yers for the county nor Henneberry’s attorney, 
Anthony Zinnanti, could rectify for THR the 
apparent discrepancy between these two 
accounts. Henneberry is seeking to have a three- 
year restraining order, which specifies that 
he can only see his kids in a supervised setting, 
removed. “As it regards L.A. County, their 
attorneys are a bunch of seat warmers,” says 
Zinnanti. “Miss Justrich concocted a giant 
mound of bullshit and got away with it.” 


JUSTRICH WAS STILL REELING FROM THE 
failure of her first marriage when she met 
Henneberry in 1996. He had just come off four 
years as a star of the 1990s hit show American 
Gladiators, which recently had ended its seven- 
year syndicated run. The show wasn’t high 
art, but it quickly became a cheesy cult classic 
and paved the way for the explosive rise of 
competition-based TV shows such as The Biggest 
Loser, The Amazing Race diivA Survivor. Gladiators 
featured muscle-bound men and women 
dressed in red, white and blue tights battling 
amateur contestants in timed competitions 
and feats of strength. As silly as they were enter- 
taining, the challenges had catchy names such 
as “Eliminator,” “Joust” and “Powerball” and 
were perfect vehicles for a kind of faux, made- 
for-TV athleticism. Henneberry, a 6-foot-4 body 
builder and personal trainer, stood out with 
his 285-pound ripped frame, soft brown hair and 
a jawline Batman would envy. “That show was 
everything to him,” recalls Justrich. “He loved it. 
Those were his glory days.” 

Justrich was living in Thousand Oaks, working 
as a personal trainer and raising a 1-year-old 
daughter from her first marriage by herself. The 
two became more friendly one day when 
Henneberry, a neighbor, saw Justrich arguing 
bitterly with her first husband in front of her 
home. The recently retired Gladiator stepped in, 
and Justrich, who was only vaguely familiar 
with the show, escaped. They soon began helping 
each other. Henneberry, also a personal trainer. 
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MEL GIBSON 
2006 

Deputy James Mee arrested the 
Lethal Weapon actor in 2006 and 
booked him on charges of drunk 
driving. On the way to the station, 
Gibson allegedly went on an anti- 
Semitic tirade, taunting Mee, who 
is Jewish, with slurs and threatening 
to “get even.” It might have ended 
there, but LASD managers buried 
Mee’s report, leading to accusa- 
tions that they were giving the actor 
“preferential treatment.” An internal 
affairs investigation was opened 
after TMZ obtained a copy of the 
report. Mee was fired in 2012, but his 
attorney claimed that the LASD 
had retaliated against him for leaking 
information about the incident. 

A County Commission ruled in 2015 
that Mee should be reinstated. 


MITRICE RICHARDSON 
2009-2010 

Lost Hills deputies arrested the 
24-year-old former beauty pageant 
contestant on Sept. 17, 2009, after 
she behaved oddly and failed to pay 
her bill at Geoffrey’s, an upscale 
restaurant in Malibu. Richardson was 
booked at the remote station but, 
in a move that still puzzles observers, 
was released after midnight and 
sent on her way without a phone, 
purse or money. “She exhibited 
no signs of mental illness or intoxica- 
tion,” said an LASD spokesman. 

“She was fine. She’s an adult.” After 
one of the largest searches in LASD 
history, Richardson’s body was dis- 
covered 11 months later in a desolate 
canyon. LASD deputies removed 
her body against coroner’s orders, and 
homicide was ruled out as a cause. 


MILTON OLIN JR. 

2014 

The prominent Los Angeles enter- 
tainment attorney was riding his 
bicycle in a dedicated bike lane on 
Mulholland Drive in Calabasas 
on Dec. 9, 2014, when LASD deputy 
Andrew Wood, distracted by typ- 
ing on his onboard computer, struck 
him from behind and killed him. L.A. 
County district attorneys declined 
to prosecute the deputy, who was 
returning from a fire at a Calabasas 
high school, stating that he was 
“acting within the course and scope 
of his duties when he began to 
type.” Olin, who had been an execu- 
tive at A&M Records and Napster, 
was catapulted onto the car, shatter- 
ing the windshield. Olin’s family 
filed a wrongful death suit against 
the LASD in July 2014. 


I offered up his garage for Justrich to use; she took 

I his clients if he was busy. Justrich says she 

I I was eager to find a man who could help raise her 
1 1 child. Henneberry was charming, always offering 
|| to help. He used his status as a minor celebrity 

1 1 to host and promote charity events. And while he 
1 1 had two ex-wives, Justrich says he seemed like a 
1 1 “cool guy.” 

I ^ But before long, things began to change. The 

§ 2 respondent’s brief details how Justrich testified 

I I in court that Henneberry had grappled with 

1 1 steroid and pain-medication abuse and how she 

I i thought he was using alcohol again after 13 years 

I I of sobriety. Justrich also says he was volatile 

s o and controlling. The brief details Henneberry ’s 

1 1 1999 arrest and conviction for insurance fraud 

I i (it was later expunged). Just two years into their 

I I relationship, she tells THR, Henneberry 

8 1 threatened to kill himself, curling into a ball and 

f I sobbing when Justrich said she wanted out of 
1 1 the relationship. Justrich believed that he was 

I > taking steps to address his drug problem, and 

I I she stuck around. They were married in 2000, 

1 1 and for roughly seven years, Justrich says 

1 1 Henneberry remained sober. “I was mostly 
£ i happy,” she recalls. 

1 1 Eventually, the relationship began to sour as 

5 > conflicts over the future arose. Justrich wanted 

i I more kids. The couple had trouble conceiving, 
1 1 tried IVF, which failed, and settled on third- 
< i party donor insemination. They had a girl, 

1 1 followed by twins. Then Justrich’s mother died. 
i i Eventually, Justrich recalls, the pair settled 


into an uncomfortable routine: living largely 
separate lives but keeping up appearances with 
neighbors and friends, a pattern Justrich says 
she regrets. “I felt like I was living a lie,” she says. 
“We fought about it all the time.” Justrich 
claims Henneberry began physically abusing 
their children around 2009, starting with spank- 
ings but escalating to “hitting them with his 
hand with enough force to leave handprints on 
their body and striking them with a paddle that 
would be replaced when broken,” according to 
the respondent’s brief. 

Justrich and Collins met at a coffee shop in 
late 2012 and began an affair (he was not mar- 
ried at the time). Henneberry found out, and 
Justrich confessed. Collins claims Henneberry, 
in a phone call, threatened to kill him after 
stalking Justrich to his Hermosa Beach home, 
according to the respondent’s brief. By spring 



Henneberry allegedly has strong ties to deputies who work at the 
LASD’s Malibu/Lost Hills station, located in Agoura Hills. 


2013, she and Henneberry had separated, and 
Justrich planned to file for divorce. It was then, 
she says, that Henneberry ’s behavior changed 
dramatically. Henneberry texted, emailed 
and called Justrich constantly, often with threats 
that were detailed in the respondent’s brief. 

By May 2013, Justrich and Henneberry were 
separated, though they still co-owned the 
home where Justrich lived. Henneberry showed 
up one day toward the end of the month, “com- 
ing into the shower, where she was, throwing 
her on the bed, holding her hands above her 
head and raping her despite her protestations,” 
according to the brief. Henneberry allegedly 
told Justrich, “Oh please, you are my wife.” 
Justrich asked “how he would feel if someone 
did this to his own daughter.” (Henneberry 
claimed in his appeal that he and Justrich did 
not have sex on that occasion but did have 
consensual sex the following month.) Two weeks 
after the alleged sexual assault, Justrich filed 
for divorce. She reported the alleged assault to 
police two months later, at which point it was 
too late to undergo a rape kit. The respondent’s 
brief recounts how, a month after the first 
alleged assault, Henneberry entered the house 
again while she was showering but left when 
she protested. She changed the locks on her 
house. According to the brief, Henneberry told 
Justrich he would “destroy” her and Collins, who 
by then was supporting her efforts to get away 
from him. That same month, Henneberry called 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 76 
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So a Comedian, a Producer and a 
Journalist All Board a Train in NYC... 


Every year Rob Corddry and Jonathan Stern of 
Adult Swim’s Emmy-winning Childrens Hospital have 
turned a cross-country Amtrak ride into a writers 
room on rails, replete with jokes only ‘reprehensible 
dOUChebags’ could make By Rob Tannenbaum 


EING A BALD, 

somewhat recogniz- 
able comedian isn’t 
as glamorous as 
you think it is. Rob 
Corddry is on his 
way to the Amtrak dining car when 
a group of young women notice him. 

Sort of. 

They can’t quite place Corddry. 

“You’re in Hot Tub Toy Machine, 
right.?” one asks. 

“Yes! I’m the black guy from Hot 
Tub Time Machiner he responds. 

As Corddry chats genially with 
them, one woman eyes his compan- 
ion, Jonathan Stern. His beard is 
partially gray; his rumpled shorts 
are completely gray. “You look like 
a producer type,” she says sagely. 

Stern nods. 

It’s May 2015, and Corddry, 44, 
and Stern, 48, are riding the Lake 
Shore Limited from New York to 
Chicago, then continuing via train 
west to L.A., working en route 
on the seventh season of Childrens 
Hospital, their madcap Adult 
Swim comedy series that returned 
Jan. 22. It’s an annual tradition: 
Corddry (the show’s creator, 
co-producer and star) and Stern 
(a writer and producer) create 
a mobile writers room each spring, 
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usually with writer-director-pro- 
ducer David Wain, who bailed 
on the train (and thus this story) 
this year. 

Corddry is most somewhat recog- 
nizable irovciHot Tub Time Machine, 
or his time as a Daily Show corre- 
spondent, but increasingly, people 
kind of recognize him from Childrens 
Hospital, an absurd, fictional 
medical TV farce, which has scored 
Emmy nominations in four straight 
years and won twice. 

The cohort of people who recog- 
nize him “has expanded beyond just 
stoned 18-year-olds,” he says. 

Not that there’s anything wrong 
with stoned 18-year-olds. “No. 
Please, they pay my mortgage.” 

As a waiter brings steaks and tiny 
bottles of chardonnay to our table, 
Corddry and Stern reminisce about 
how they met — while making The 
Ten, a 2007 comedy co-written by 
Wain and Ken Marino, a Childrens 
Hospital star. 

“I remember at screenings of 
The Ten, people walked out of the 
theater at the same juncture,” 
recalls Corddry. 

Stern: “Was it when you ass-rape 
Ken Marino.?” 

Corddry: “Yep.” 

Aaaaaand scene. 


CORDDRY’S COMEDY MIXES SMUT 

and satire with a pinch of surreal- 
ism, which explains his popularity 
among stoned 18-year-olds. It’s even 
evident in movies, where he’s invari- 
ably cast as an oblivious bufibon. 
A reviewer for the website Christian 
Answers rated What Happens in 
Vegas “very offensive” and Hot Tub 
Time Machine “extremely offen- 
sive,” which explains why the latter 
was funnier than the former. 

Childrens Hospital!^, literally, stu- 
pidly funny. It’s simultaneously 
about a group of sexy, sex-hungry, 
sex-having doctors who ignore their 
young patients and the actors who 
play these doctors. The show has 
absurd plot twists, poop humor, 
constant continuity breaks and lots 
of double identities. Corddry, for 
instance, plays Blake Downs, an 
inept doctor in frightening clown 
face paint, and also plays Cutter 
Spindell, the actor who plays Blake 
Downs, as well as Cutter’s twin, 
Rory Spindell, who plays Blake 
after Cutter dies in an on-set mis- 
hap. The writers pack 
mayhem and vagina 
jokes into 11-minute 
episodes like, well, 
clowns in a tiny car. 

Stern is concerned 
that I think that 
every joke about sex 
organs and efiluviants 
in Childrens Hospital 
comes from Corddry. 

“I pitch something 
almost every day that 


involves sperm going all over the 
place,” he boasts. 

As our train passes West Point, 
going north along the Hudson River, 
Stern opens from Google Drive a 
spreadsheet that details the status of 
all 14 episodes in the show’s seventh 
season (“Owen Hits Puberty,” “Sy 
Gets Tenure”). Corddry and Stern 
have several scripts to read, write 
and edit on this trip. But half 
of any good writing session is B.S., 
digressions and wisecracks. At 
least half. 

They’re revising the second draft of 
an episode titled “DOY Convention,” 
in which Blake falls through the roof 
at a Doctor of the Year conven- 
tion and accidentally wins the award 
because he scares the head of the 
convention out of his chronic hiccups. 
But no one’s sure what Blake has 
done that’s so frightening. 

Stern asks: “What are some things 
you’re afraid of.?” 

“I’m afraid of bears,” replies Corddry. 
“I’m afraid of pressurization.” 

“Pressurization.?” 

“Pressurized 
canisters. I never 
tapped the keg in col- 
lege. There’s a lot 
of pounds per square 
inch inside a keg. 

I didn’t want to f— 
with it.” 

Stern rolls his eyes 
at these humdrum, 
goyish phobias. 
“What are you afraid 
of.?” asks Corddry. 




childrens Hospital co-creator 
Stern has been an EP since the 
show first aired in 2008 . 
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“Getting older,” says Stern. “My 
kids not loving me.” 

Corddry finds a list of phobias 
online and reads them aloud: fear of 
garlic. Fear of infinity. (“That’s awe- 
some!”) Fear of money, colors, female 
genitalia, nosebleeds. “Judeophobia 
— what do you think that’s a fear of.?” 
Corddry chuckles. 

Stern: “What if it’s something mod- 
est, like broccoli.? Blake falls through 
the ceiling holding broccoli.” 

Corddry closes his laptop. “We’ve 
already thought too much about it.” 

THE TRAIN IS WESTBOUND, 

nearing Schenectady, N.Y. Stern 
checks the A.V. Club website for its 
review of a new episode, “Sperm 
Bank Heist,” which features a con- 
tortionist with a unique skill. 

“She didn’t like the contortionist 
sucking his own dick,” he says. “It 
cracks me up. It cracks all of us up, 
so whatever.” 

Childrens started as a five-minute 
web series under the auspices of 
Warner Bros, before Adult Swim — 
Cartoon Network’s nighttime, adult 
program block — put it on cable. 
When reporters began paying atten- 
tion, Corddry explained that Blake’s 
clown makeup was modeled on John 
Wayne Gacy, who worked as a clown 
and murdered at least 33 people. 

“It wasn’t an homage to Gacy,” he 
says, “just a way to subconsciously 
inspire revulsion. After the second 
season or so, someone at Warner 
Bros, said, ‘Can you stop referenc- 
ing Gacy in interviews.?’ 

“The clown makeup makes Blake 
creepy and other, you know.? Because 
I’m so handsome and accessible,” 
he continues. “Actually, I enjoy wear- 
ing the makeup because it covers up 
these bags around my eyes.” 


The show’s writers, producers, 
and main cast (Malin Akerman, 
Lake Bell, Erinn Hayes, Rob Huebel, 
Marino, Henry Winkler and 
an almost unrecognizable Megan 
Mullally) often realign in other 
projects, including Adult Swim’s 
NTSF:SD:SUV, Mr. Neighbors 
House dinA Newsreaders, a Childrens 
Hospital spinoff. No one’s getting 
rich from the show, and castmem- 
bersoftenare unavailable because 
of better-paying gigs. But Childrens 
permits them a freedom they 
don’t find elsewhere. “Sometimes 
you wait your whole career for an 
experience where you love going to 
work,” says Stern. 

Adds Corddry, “It’s like summer 
camp.” 

Although the writers seem to get 
away with anything they want, they 
do have to contend with a Standards 
& Practices department. Once, the 
network stopped Corddry from show- 
ing the World Trade Center towers 
on fire. That, he concedes, was not a 
good idea. 

COMEDY IS FULL OF RAGING MAN- 

children characters who don’t realize 
they’re morons: most Judd Apatow 
movies, many Will Ferrell movies, 
every Adam Sandler movie. But 
Corddry adds a tincture of menace 
and by-legal-definition insanity. 
Where you’d expect a character to 
hesitate — in Harold 4* Kumar 
Eseape From Guantanamo Bay, say, 
where he plays a racist Homeland 
Security official who literally wipes 
his ass with the Bill of Rights — 
Corddry hits the throttle. His eyes 
bulge, his baby-round face glows 
with enthusiasm. 

As a Daily Show correspondent 
from 2002 to 2006, he broke the 


story that voting-booth handles 
were covered in fecal bacteria and 
in interviews never shied away from 
asking tough questions, including 
“How much, right now, to take a 
dump in your sink.?” 

It’s an odd turn for a guy who once 
earned his living in a Shakespeare 
company. Corddry was born in small- 
town Massachusetts and attended 
UMass, where he was a “quintessen- 
tial frat guy” until his love of theater 
interfered with kegstands. He went 
to New York, managed a restaurant, 
did “a ton of cocaine,” started doing 
comedy at Upright Citizens Brigade 
theater and, after Amy Poehler 
and Rob Riggle left UCB for comedy 
stardom, followed in their wake to 
The Daily Show. Later, he quit that 
secure job and moved to L.A. to star 

“I’m well aware that people think I’m an idiot,” 
says Corddry, whose roles include (from 
top) a clown-faced doctor in Childrens Hospital, 
a racist bureaucrat in Harold & Kumar 
Escape From Guantanamo fiay and a middle- 
aged drunk in Hot Tub Time Machine. 



in The Winner, a Fox sitcom that ran 
for only three weeks. Broke and 
fearful, he came up with the idea for 
Childrens Hospital while sitting with 
his daughter in an L.A. children’s 
hospital and witnessing a medical 
emergency (she’s fine now). 

“I’m well aware that people think 
I’m an idiot. That’s fine,” he says. 

IT’S MORNING, AND OUR TRAIN HAS 

passed Elkhart, Ind., near Chicago. 
Corddry took a sleeping pill last 
night, woke up early and wrote notes 
to the first draft of a script. 

“I was pretty driven by id until I 
got married. I liked to have fun, but 
I was a worrier, even about sex. I 
wanted a lot of it, and it always came 
with guilt. Any time I got to any base 
with a woman, when I was a teen- 
ager, I’d apologize. And she’d be like, 
‘What are you talking about.?’ ” 
He’s been with his wife, Sandra, for 
14 years. “I’m madly in love. I’m not 
kidding.” They have two daughters, 8 
and 6. “We’re not gonna have another 
kid. I cut the sperm tubes.” 

It’s not the crazy-bachelor part of 
his life that lets him play idiots but 
the stable-married-man part. “I’m 
a nice guy, and that comes across, 
whether onscreen or in person. So I 
can get away with playing reprehen- 
sible douchebags.” 

We reach Chicago, nearly two 
hours late. Stern and Corddry prep 
their rollers and backpacks; their 
layover in Chicago will be followed by 
a 43-hour train ride to L.A. They 
both have a lot of items left on their 
Childrens Hospital to-do lists, not 
to mention some pressing errands. 
“I have to get train supplies,” 
announces Corddry. “And I need to 
buy underwear. I did not plan well 
for this trip.” 
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T F carol BURNETT HAD 

listened to CBS back in 1967, 
she would have ended up the 
star of a sitcom titled Heres 
Agnes — and that’s the last the world 
might have heard from her. Instead 
she insisted on doing a variety pro- 
gram, The Carol Burnett Shcm, which 
became one of the longest-running 
(11 years, 278 episodes) and most 
beloved (25 Emmys, 70 nominations) 
musical-comedy hours in televi- 
sion history, bringing in an average 
of 30 million viewers a week. On the 
eve of becoming the 52nd recipient 
of the SAG Life Achievement Award 
(during a ceremony set to air Jan. 30 
on TNT and TBS), the 82-year-old 
grandmother of two took time away 
from her home in Montecito, Calif, 
to sit down with THR and talk about 
how her iconic show came together, 
why it could never be made today and 
when exactly she learned to yodel 
like Tarzan. 


When did you first get the bug to 
perform? 

My grandmother and I, we lived a 
block north of Holl 3 rwood Boulevard, 
and we would save our pennies to 


go to the movies. In those days, there 
would be double features at some of 
the smaller theaters down Holl 3 rwood 
Boulevard. We would go to three 
or four of those a week, which meant 
I saw as many as six to eight movies 
a week growing up in the 1940s and 
1950s. Then I would come home and 
act out the movies with the neighbor- 
hood kids. 



T’m Kind of Bored 
of Producers Saying 
It’s Got to Be Edgy 

The queen of TV sketch connedy, Carol Burnett, drew 30 million viewers a week 
for 11 seasons on CBS as the SAG Life Achievement Award honoree reflects on 
what made her variety series in a ‘man’s genre’ succeed By Daniel J. Fienberg 


when you say “act out,” you were doing 
scenes from the movies? 

We would act them out, literally. 
Like, we would come back home and 
do Tarzan and Jane with my best 
girlfriend — naturally, I was Tarzan. 
Or I would be Betty Grable, and 
she would be June Haver. We would 
be singing and doing some of the 
stuff they did in those 20th Century 
Fox movies. 

Is that how you learned to do 
impersonations? 

I’m not a good impersonator, but I’m 
good at getting the essence of 
the person. When we did “Mildred 


Fierce” \_di Mildred Pieree spoof on the 
show], I got Joan Crawford’s essence, 
not her voice. I sort of walked like 
her, and we had the shoulder pads 
and all that. Once I got into [cos- 
tume designer] Bob Mackie’s drag 
— he even made false eyebrows out 
of real hair because Crawford had 
these wonderful heavy eyebrows — 

I felt like I looked like her. It’s funny: 


When I put on the stuff, that 
always gave me my character. It’s 
like when you see a little kid on 
Halloween and they are going to be a 
cowboy, a pirate, whatever — they’re 
the best actors. They act out the way 
they are dressed. 

Has comedy changed through the years? 

Funny is funny. I dare anyone 
to look at Tim Conway and Harvey 
Korman doing the dentist sketch, 
which is more than 40 years old, and 
not scream with laughter. But I 
am kind of bored of producers sa 3 dng, 

“It’s got to be edgy.” Edgy is fine — 

I’m not a prude by any stretch of the 
imagination — but what’s wrong 
with a good oT belly laugh.? I miss 
that. A lot of comedy today is so fast 

— it’s like: “Boom! Boom! Boom!” — 
because they think people can’t pay 
enough attention. Bariy Levinson 
[who wrote for The Carol Burnett 
Show before becoming a director] 
and Rudy De Luca wrote one of my 
favorite sketches. It was called “The 
Pail,” and in it, Harvey is my psychia- 
trist and I’m having a session with 
him. It takes about five or six minutes 
into the sketch until we got our first 
laugh, but it built and built and built, 
and the punch line was great. It’s 
about a girl who was traumatized by 
a bully in the sandbox when she was 

6 years old, and he stole her little pail 

— and it turns out the psychiatrist 
was the bully. It is absolutely hysteri- 
cal, but it took all that time to build. 
Today the suits say, “It’s got to be 
fast.” So I think some of the writing 
isn’t good anymore. Now sitcoms 
sound like they’ve been written by 
teenage boys in a locker room. 

There’s an old story about a CBS 
executive who told you that you couldn’t | 
do variety because it was a man’s genre. | 
Do you remember that conversation? I 

Very clearly. When I left The Garry | 
Moore Show, I signed a 10-year | 

contract with CBS. My agent was | 
brilliant: For the first five years of | 
the contract, if I wanted to do a vari- | 

ety show, all I had to do was push £ 
the button and CBS would have to I 



1. with Jane Lynch in a 2010 episode of Glee. 
2. Burnett danced with Jim Nabors 
(left) and Korman in a 1970 episode of 
The Carol Burnett Show. 
3. Burnett wore drapes in a 1976 spoof of 
Gone With the Wind. 
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“I get fan mail from 10- and 
11-year-olds who’ve seen the 
show on YouTube or DVD 
saying, ‘My grandmother loves 
you; my parents love you.’ The 
show still holds up,” says 
Burnett, photographed Jan. 7 
at The Langham Huntington 
hotel in Pasadena. 



QTO hear what carol BURNETT’S 
FIRST JOB IN HOLLYWOOD WAS, 

GO TO THR.COM OR THR.COM/IPAD. 


put US on for 31 hourlong pay-or-play 
variety shows. At the time I was like: 
“Oh, I’ll never be a host of a variety 
show. I can’t do that.” But it was the 
last week of the fifth year, and I was 
not in demand — to put it that way — 
and my husband [Joe Hamilton, a 
TV producer] and I looked at each 
other and I said, “Maybe we ought to 
push that button.” So we made the 
call from California to New York. I 
called the executive, and he said, 
“You know, Carol, variety is Sid 
Caesar, it’s Jackie Gleason, it’s Dean 
Martin — it’s a man’s game.” And I 
said, “But this is what I know.” And 
he said, “We’ve got this great sit- 
com we want you to do — it’s called 
Heres Agnes. Can you picture it?” 
And I said: “I don’t want to do the 
same people every week. I want 
to be different people, different char- 
acters, different outfits, different 
music. I want guest stars; I want a 
rep company.” 

How quickly did you recognize 
the alchemy of that core group of 
performers? 

From the very beginning it was 
fun and games in the sandbox. 
Everything fell into place. Harvey 
was on The Danny Kaye Show, but 
that show went olf the air so we got 
Harvey. Tim had had two or three 
shows of his own, but they only ran 
for 13 weeks. He had this license 
plate that said: “13 Weeks.” Carl 
Reiner said, “You should get yourself 
a hunky announcer that you can 
fawn over,” and that’s how we found 
Lyle Waggoner. 

Then there was Vicki Lawrence ... 

Vicki wrote me a fan letter when she 
was 17 , and for some reason it spoke 
to me. I went to see her at a contest 
she told me she was in, and we were 
looking for someone to play my kid 
sister in a couple of sketches, and 
boom! We hired Vicki. She trained in 
front of 30 million people a week. 

Is there another Carol Burnett on the 
comedy landscape today? 

I do think there are some great female 
comics: Tina Fey, Amy Poehler, 
Kristen Wiig, Maya Rudolph. They’re 
the whole ball of wax. But I don’t 
think they could do what we did 
because we did a musical-comedy 
extravaganza every week with a 
28-piece orchestra, 12 dancers and 
two guest stars a week, plus we had 
a studio audience. We’d do it in one 
hour and 15 minutes, and we’d be 
out in time to go have dinner. Also, 
the cost: You couldn’t do what we 
did today because the cost would be 
i astronomical. fiiZa 
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DIRECTORS 


PLAYBOOK 


What Drives Oscar’s 


Top 

real-life charai 


Directors 


From having their real-life characters on set to safely completing risky stunts, the five 
nominated directors reveal their favorite shoot days, the auteurs and movies that inspired 
them, and their thoughts on the industry’s roiling diversity debate by anna lisa raya 


LENNY ABRAHAMSON 

Room 

Favorite day of filming on Room Shooting is 
a battle, and I rarely have time to reflect 
on the process while Tm trying to survive 
it, but there’s a scene in Room where the 
family — Ma [Brie Larson] , Jack [Jacob 
Tremblay] , Jack’s grandmother [Joan 
Allen], his grandfather [William H. Macy] 
and [his step-grandfather] Leo [Tom 
McCamus] — all sit down to their first 
meal together. It’s a complex scene and 
took a lot of concentration and work from 
the cast and crew, but I remember at one 
moment just standing back and relishing 
the sheer pleasure of working with actors 
of that caliber on a great scene. 

Most inspiring director I’m going to cheat 
and pick two from the long list I’ve been 
inspired, challenged and productively 
frustrated by: John Cassavetes and Robert 
Bresson. Their ways of working couldn’t 
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be more different: Bresson is all control, 
exact repetition, high austere ritual, 
while Cassavetes’ work is loose, searching, 
instinctive. 

Movie you wish viewers would revisit My 

first feature, made in 2004, c^&eAAdam 
4* Paul. It’s become a bit of a cult film in 
Ireland and the U.K. and the one that 
Dublin cab drivers quote back to me. It’s 
24 hours in the life of two junkies, drag- 
ging themselves around the city looking 
for a fix. It sounds like so much gritty 
realism, but it’s as much Laurel & Hardy 
as Ken Loach with a bit of Joyce and 
Beckett thrown in. It contains, for me, one 
of the great unsung performances from 
the late and hugely missed Tom Jordan 
Murphy. I’d like more people to see it, 
even just to honor him. 

On Hollywood’s diversity controversy It’s 
part of a much bigger problem across 
the whole culture. It’s a problem that, for 
me, as an outsider [he’s Irish] can only 




UNDER 

THE 

INFLUENCE 


The helmers 
reveal which films 
left an indelible 
markon them 



2001: A SPACE 
ODYSSEY (1968) 

“I was too young to 
understand much of 
anything about it, but 
it was the first time 
I had seen a film that 
didn’t just yield 
up its meanings like 
I’d come to expect.” 

ABRAHAMSON 


be addressed if there is real political will 
to change fundamentally how things work 
in the U.S., in access to education, in the 
legal system, in how wealth is distributed. 
There needs to be a serious commitment to 
a fairer, more inclusive society. Holl3rwood 
can certainly make changes. The studios 
have most of the power and could exercise 
it in terms of which projects they finance 
and the talent they choose to support. But 
it’s hard to see how things could improve 
without those deeper changes. 


ALEJANDRO G. INARRITU 

The Revenant 

Favorite day of filming on The Revenant 

Probably the last day of the Arikara attack. 
The sense of joy we all felt after we accom- 
plished such a complicated scene after 
so many years in my head and so much 
time of rehearsal and effort, was great. 
[Afterward,] we took a wonderful picture 
on the boat [from that scene]. 
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Most inspiring director It is impossible 
to name one, but most are directors from 
different backgrounds and cultures. 

Movie you wish viewers would revisit Films 
change with time, and we change too. 
Sometimes you revisit a film you did not 
respond to a long time ago and now it 
speaks to you. It depends on what the 
viewer is looking for. 

On Hollywood’s diversity controversy 

I think the problem is beyond Holl3rwood. 
It’s a problem of the culture in gen- 
eral, and this has to be discussed in depth 
and with kindness. African-Americans, 
Native Americans, Latin Americans, 
Asian-Americans, women, [members 
of the] LGBT [community] and people 
with disabilities, et cetera, all these 
minorities [make up] the unique social 
fabric of the U.S., and it is in there where 
the greatness and power of this country 
is. So many great stories with so many 
talented people, ... all this should con- 
form and impregnate the universe of the 
film industry for the enrichment and 
benefit of the culture, the society, the enter- 
tainment and, yes, if they are smart, the 
box office. 


TOM MCCARTHY 

Spotlight 

Favorite day of filming on Spotlight It might 
have been the first day we moved into 


the Spotlight offices, because we had the 
entire team there for the first time. We 
had three out of the four actual reporters 
there, and it sort of felt like a benedic- 
tion. When we get to a key location, I 
usually say something, but I didn’t this day 
and turned it over to the real Walter 
“Robby” Robinson. He said something 
about their work and the time they 
spent in that office, and it was an incred- 
ibly spontaneous and moving moment 
— not just for the cast, but for the crew. 
It gave our work a deeper sense of 
purpose. 

Most inspiring director I’d probably have 
to say Sidney Lumet and David Lean 
because they do different but similar 
things, to me. The thing I love about 
David Lean is that he’s so epic in so many 
ways, but at the same time he’s incred- 
ibly intimate. I think they each built their 
careers out in wonderfully similar ways, 
though Sidney’s work is a little more 
character-driven. 

Movie you wish viewers would revisit 

I would say The Station Agent, but a lot of 
people come up to me about that movie. 
So maybe The Visitor. I think there’s a 
parallel with that film to Spotlight, and I 
certainly built on some of the things I 
did in The Visitor. You could probably see 
the evolution to some degree. 

On Hollywood’s diversity controversy It’s 
something that we all collectively have 
to ask ourselves: “What is my part in 
this — as a writer, director or actor.? What 
can I do.?” If we all do that, if we all own 
it on all sides of the issue and don’t point 
fingers, but rather say, “What can we 
do to change things.?” — then we will. I 
believe in this community. I think it’s 
very forward-thinking and inclusive. We 
have to do better, and we will. 


ADAM MCKAY 

The Big Short 

Favorite day of filming on The Big Short 

I loved shooting the scenes in Florida 
with Rafe Spall and Hamish Linklater 
and the way Barry [Ackroyd’s] camera 
work showed the large, elegiac scope yet, 
at the same time, nuanced intimacy. I 
also felt like the scene with the tattooed 
homeowner and son — whose landlord 
was ripping him off — was one of the emo- 
tional centers of the movie. 

Most inspiring director Barry Levinson. 
Diner and Tin Men are movies I have seen 



APOCALYPSE 
NOW (1979) 

It’s one of many man- 
against- nature films 
that influenced 
Inarritu’s decision to 
shoot The Revenant 
on location. “We have 
lost the taste for 
the real,” he has said. 



acted and was 
compelling, in terms 
of plot, and incredibly 
emotional and 
personal, in terms of 
character. It was 
Sidney [Lumet] at the 
height of his power.” 
MCCARTHY 



ELECTION (1999) 
“It’s a movie 
about something very 
small, but yet it’s 
about everything. It 
is funny, tragic, 
specific and perfectly 
made. Honestly, I’m 
kind of in awe of it.” 

MCKAY 



M*A*S*H (1970) 
“It was the first 
time I ever watched 
a movie, walked 
out of the cinema 
and walked 
straight back in to 
watch it again.” 
MILLER 


over and over again. Levinson is able to 
combine mood and setting with character 
development in a way that feels effort- 
less and real. He has a sense of humor, yet 
there is a sadness at play. 

Movie you wish viewers would revisit 

The Other Guys. In addition to having a 
lot of really funny stuff and being a good- 
looking movie, there is a whole layer to 
it that is about the financial collapse and 
the need for a new kind of hero. 

On Hollywood’s diversity controversy 

We started the company Gloria Sanchez 
to develop female writers and directors. 
We didn’t do it out of some sense of altru- 
ism. We did it because we felt it was an 
untapped source of talent. 


GEORGE MILLER 

Mad Max: Fury Road 

Favorite day of filming on Mad Max: Fury 
Road The day that we pulled off the final 
stunt where the war rig rolls over and 
blocks the canyon. In a movie full of the 
most difficult stunts, that one had the 
finest margin of error. We only had one 
war rig left that could do it. And the 
stunt driver hit the sweet spot. 

Most inspiring director Alfred Hitchcock. 
He mastered cinema dating back to the 
silent era. He experimented and defined 
so much language and, in a very iconic 
way, was extremely articulate about it. 
He talked about creating suspense and 
how much more valuable suspense was 
than surprise. Surprise is just one brief 
moment, but suspense — when you’re 
expecting something to happen and it 
doesn’t — is much more valuable. 

Movie you wish viewers would revisit 

The film that probably wasn’t widely seen 
that I found really interesting to make 
was Lorenzo's Oil. It was made with a kind 
of urgency, and I had never really made 
a film like that. 

On Hollywood’s diversity controversy 

In Australia [Miller’s home] there’s been a 
big movement to bring a lot of indigenous 
storytelling to cinema, and that’s been 
a very deliberate policy, even though the 
indigenous are a relatively small per- 
centage of the population, which is very 
diverse in Australia. I think the solutions, 
like most world solutions, are long-term 
and multifactorial. This being the biggest 
story of the Oscars — the fact that every- 
one’s alerted to it — is a good thing. EZuD 
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Whoa, How Did You Write 

^ A novelist scraps her own words for the screen, 
g\ ^ and other surprising tales behind nominated 
scribes’ most memorable challenges 

Original Screenplay: Real and Imagined 



Alex Garland 

Ex Machina 

“In the last few years, I’ve become 
increasingly fascinated by arti- 
ficial intelligence, and in particular 
our escalating fear of it,” Garland 
has written of his concept for the 
film, which he also directed. “It 
seemed to me that our increas- 
ingly holistic relationship with 
technology and abstract clouds 
of information was compounding 
this fear and perhaps edging it 
into paranoia. Ex Machina tells 
the story of a young male coder 
in a tech company who is given 
the job of assessing the level of 
consciousness in a female-pre- 
senting robot called Ava. He’s 
bewitched, gives up the day job 
and starts making plans to elope.” 
In this scene, the young coder’s 
boss reveals what his task will be. 



Jonathan Herman 
and Andrea Berloff 

Straight Outta Compton 

“The scene in the ‘parking lot in the middle of nowhere,’ 
where Dre receives the news of his brother Tyree’s death, 
is the first time that reality brings the guys crashing back 
to earth, after riding so high on their first national tour,” 
Herman and Berloff told THR in a joint email. “It’s at this 
point that their bond of brotherhood is cemented: They 
are now one another’s closest family. It’s this bond that 
carries them through, even when circumstances and ani- 
mosities drive them apart. It’s a simple scene, but it’s 
so wonderfully performed and makes the audience really 
love the guys. The visual of their arms wrapped around 
each other is so moving — we get choked up every time.” 

• story by S. Leigh Savidge, Alan Wenkus and Andrea Berloff 


DRE; He shoulda 
been out here 
with me. If he 
was out here ~ 
it never woulda 
happened ,,, 

REN: Or it could*ve 
happened in 
another way, Can*t 
blame yourself, 
Dre, ,,, Life has 
to end for all of 
us, but love 
don’t. Feel me? 
Tyree is always 
gonna be with 
you. No matter 
what, (Eazy moves 
closer. Slowly, 
he places a hand 
on Dre*s head. 

Rubs it, It^ a bit 
startling — 

Eazy*s not one for 
tenderness. But 
it’s clear he 
feels Ore’s pain,) 
EAZY: Gonna be 
aiight, Dre, ,,, We 
with you. 


ABEL: You know, standing there 
like that, you remind me of a man 
who used to come to our house 
when I was young ,,, 

DONOVAN: And I remind you of him? 
ABEL: This one time, when I was 
the age of your son, our house 
was overrun — by partisan 
border guards. Dozens of them. 

My father was beaten. My mother 
was beaten. And this man, my 
father’s friend ~ he was beaten. 
And I watched this man. Every 
time they hit him, he stood back 
up again. So they hit him 
harder. Still, he got back to 
his feet, I think because of this 
they stopped the beating. They 
let him live, Stoikey Muzhik, 

I remember them saying, Stoikey 
Muzhik, That sort of means, 
like, uh. Standing Man, (beat) 
Standing Man, 



Matt 
Charman 

Bridge 
of Spies 

“The relation- 
ship between Donovan and Abel 
fascinated me, and this exchange 
between them was a moment 
I was dying to write. It’s here that 
Abel reveals a hint of himself for 
the first time, dropping his guard 
enough to show not only his admi- 
ration for Donovan but a concern 
for him, too. It’s the start of a kind 
of Cold War bromance.” 

• Written with Ethan Coen and Joel Coen 



JOY: Bing Bong? Bing Bong! 

BING BONG: Ya, ha ha! You made it! 
Ha ha! Go! Go save Riley! 

Take her to the moon for me, 
OK? (He waves as the last of him 
vanishes into the air,) 



Pete Docter 

Inside Out 

“When we came up with 
this concept, I was thrilled. 
If we did it right, Bing 
Bong’s noble sacrifice would be emotional. 
However, our first stab didn’t contain Bing 
Bong’s goodbye line. Instead, he completed 
a goofy dance step. But the moment never 
really played. We had a joke earlier, where 
Bing Bong referred to all the places he and 
the kid had been in his rocket: the jungle, the 
mountains, Ohio. They even had plans to go 
to the moon but had never made it. What if 
we used this joke as a setup for Bing Bong’s 
goodbye line? He’d never been able to take 
her to the moon; it was now up to Joy [Amy 
Poehler]. A classic case of paying off a setup 
that we didn’t recognize as a setup. Sure 
enough, the line worked. When we recorded 
Richard Kind, the voice of Bing Bong, he didn’t 
make it through the first take without tears.” 


• Written with Meg LeFauve and Josh Cooley 

• Story by Pete Docter and Ronnie del Carmen 


NATHAN: Do you know 
what the Turing Test 
is? 

CALEB: Yeah, I know 
what the Turing 
Test is. It’s where a 
human interacts with 
a computer, ,., Are 
you telling me you’re 
building an AI? 
NATHAN: (shakes his 
head) I’ve already 
built one. 



Josh Singer Spotlight 

“I wrote the beginning of the interchange. The ‘guy 
leans on a guy’ line is about deference, about com- 
plicity, about failing to stand up. What I think makes 
the interchange work, though, is the Conley line 
that comes after, where he ignores Robby and just keeps pushing. After 
all, this is Boston. Where is Robby going to go? Tom [McCarthy] 
added that Conley line in a subsequent draft, and I think it makes 
the whole exchange less movie-ish. It’s more real and stronger.” 

• Written with Tom McCarthy 


ROBBY: This is how it 
happens, isn’t it, Pete? 

PETER CONLEY: What’s that? 
ROBBY: A guy leans on a guy 
and suddenly the whole town 
just looks the other way, 
PETER CONLEY: Robby, look, 
Marty Baron is just trying 
to make his mark. He’ll be 
here for a couple years and 
he’s gonna move on. Just 
like he did in New York and 
Miami, Where you gonna go? 
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Adapted Screenplay: Rot Always by the Book 



Charles Randolph 

The Big Short 

Based on The Big Short 
by Michael Lewis 

“Scenes in nonfiction generally 
don’t have a lot of dialogue. 
And, given the complexity of the 
finance world, scenes in the 
film necessarily contained infor- 
mation drawn from various parts 
of the book, or other sources 
entirely. The main thing was to 
find an idea you could build a 
scene around. That’s why this 
section in Lewis’ book became 
a scene in the Front Point office 
with Mark Baum (played by 
Steve Carell) and Vinny (Jeremy 
Strong), Danny (Rafe Spall) 
and Porter (Hamish Linklater).” 
• Written with Adam McKay 



Prom Lewis* book: 
’’The problem with 
someone who is 
transparently self- 
interested is that the 
extent of his self- 
interest is never 
clear. Danny simply 
mistrusted Lippman at 
first sight. *P—ing 
Lippman,* he called 
him, as in, *P~ing 
Lippman never looks 
you in the eye when he 
talks to you. It 
bothers the shit out 
of me.* ... To Danny and 
Vinny, Greg Lippman 
was the walking 
embodiment of the bond 
market, which is to 
say he was put on 
this earth to screw 
the customer.” 


VIMY: Why don*t you 
hate this guy? He*s 
everything you taught 
us not to trust. 

MARK: I can*t hate him. 
He*s so transparent in 
his sleaziness I kind 
of respect him. Would I 
buy a car from him? No 
way. Is he right about 
the mortgage market? 
Let*s find out. 



In the book, Carol and Therese 
meet at the bar in the Ritz Tower 
and Therese asks Carol if she*s 
seen her daughter, Rindy. Carol 
tells Therese that she agreed 
to give her ex-husband Harge 
primary custody rather than live 
by his rules. ’’Even if it did 
mean they*d lock Rindy away from 
me as if I were an ogre,** she says. 



This revelation from the 
book now appears in the scene 
at the divorce lawyer’s office, 
during which Carol and Harge 
discuss custody of Rindy. 

CAROL: I*m no martyr. I have no clue 
... what*s best for me. But I do know 
... I feel, I feel it in my bones ... 
what*s best for my daughter. ... I 
want visits with her, Harge. I don’t 
care if they’re supervised. But they 
need to be regular. ... There was 
a time ... I would have locked myself 
away ~ done most anything ... just 
to keep Rindy with me. But ... what 
use am I to her ... to us ... living 
against ... my own grain? Rindy 
deserves — joy. How do I give her 
that not knowing what it means ... 
myself. That’s the deal. Take it or 
leave it. I can’t — I won’t negotiate. 
If you ... leave it, we go to court 
and it gets ugly. We’re not ugly 
people, Harge. 


PhyUis Nagy 

Carol 

Based on The Price of Sait 
by Patricia Highsmith 

“For me, this is the pivotal scene 
— the pivotal moment — in 
the narrative. If a viewer does not 
empathize with Carol, if there is 
not a recognition that her decision 
is inevitable — the only one she 
can make that renders her, and 
Rindy, ultimately healthy and 
whole — then all is lost.” 



Nick Hornby 

Brooklyn 

Based on Brooklyn by Colm Toibin 

“I extended the scene, and gave Eilis 
a little more agency. Director John 
Crowley and I didn’t think we could maintain the distance 
thatToibin’s brilliant, spare novel inserts between 
reader and character. We were confident that cinema 
audiences would fall in love with Eilis, as played by the 
extraordinary Saoirse Ronan, and would find her defeat 
in this scene, and the subsequent agony of her journey 
back to the U.S., too unsatisfying after all their emotional 
investment. The line ‘My name is Eilis Fiorello,’ a simple 
enough statement of fact, at least gave Eilis dignity and 
a satisfying sense of control, even though the choice 
between Ireland and the U.S. has effectively been removed 
by the older woman’s malice.” 


The climactic scene in 
the novel, a confrontation 
between Eilis and the 
poisonous Miss Kelly, in 
which Miss Kelly reveals that 
she knows all about Eilis’ 
marriage, is very short; Eilis’ 
response is simply, ”Is that 
all you have to say. Miss 
Kelly?” She walks out of 
the shop destroyed and leaves 
for America the next day. 



MISS KELLY: Oh, you can’t 
fool me. Miss Lacey. 
Although I’m not sure 
that’s your name any 
longer, is it? ... 

EILIS: (quietly) I’d 
forgotten. 

MISS KELLY: (snorting 
disbelief) You’d 
forgotten! What a 
thing for — 

EILIS: I’d forgotten what 
this town is like. What 
were you planning to 
do. Miss Kelly? Keep me 
away from Jim? Stop 
me from going back to 
America? Perhaps you 
didn’t even know. Perhaps 
it was enough for you to 
know that you could ruin 
me. (She stands up.) My 
name is Eilis Fiorello. 


Drew Goddard The Martian 

Based on The Martian by Andy Weir 

“One of my favorite aspects of screenwriting is that mistakes 
can often lead to your best moments. I had been struggling 
with a scene toward the end of the film, and it kept feeling flat. 
I finally showed the scene to Andy Weir, and he caught a technical mistake I 
made: I had used the word ‘fast’ to describe space travel, and a physicist would 
never use that word. A lightbulb went off in my head. ‘Let’s put that mistake 
in the movie.’ It’s one of my favorite scenes. And it’s all because I screwed up.” 



In the 
book, when 
MSA reveals 
a risky 
plan to rescue 
Mark, he 
responds, 
“You’re 


sending me to 
space in a 
convertible.” 


MARK: Physicists 
don’t even use 
words like "fast” 
when describing 
acceleration, so 
(they’re hoping) I 
like the way "fastest 
man in the history 
of space travel” 
sounds. Well, you know 
what? I do like it. 


There’s a scene in 
the novel where Ma 
is interviewed on 
a talk show and is 
resistant to the idea 
that she’s seen as 
a "beacon of hope** by 
viewers. **A11 I did 
was I survived, and I 
did a pretty good 
job of raising Jack. 
A good enough job 
...,** she says. **A11 
this reverential 
— I’m not a saint.” 


MA: I’m not a good 
enough Ma. 

JACK: But you’re Ma. 
MA: 1 am. 

(She puts her arm 
around him.) 




Emma Donoghue Room 

Based on Room by Emma Donoghue 

“I needed a moment in which Ma would beg Jack’s for- 
giveness for her breakdown and abandonment of him, 
and Jack would grant it, but without sentimentality 
and without saying anything more elaborate than a 5-year-old would. So I 
harvested two words — “good enough” — from the book’s TV interview 
scene and built a new scene for Jack and Ma. In the film I find it powerful 
out of all proportion to its length, mostly because of the acting: Jacob 
Tremblay delivers his line plainly, with the pragmatic acceptance of any 
small child and Brie Larson tilts from guilt and misery to healing laughter.” 


GARLAND: TIM MOSENFELDER/GETTY IMAGES FOR A24. HERMAN: JASON LAVERIS/FILMMAGIC. BERLOFF: JESSE GRANT/WIREIMAGE FOR MOVIELINE/HOLLYWOOD LIFE. SINGER. CHARMAN: JIM SPELLMAN/WIREIMAGE. INSIDE: DISNEY/PIXAR. DOCTER: JOHN SHEARER/GETTY IMAGES. RANDOLPH: DAVID LIVINGSTON/GETTY IMAGES. HORNBY: DONATO SARDELLA/GETTY IMAGES FOR BURBERRY. GODDARD: LAURA 
CAVANAUGH/FILMMAGIC. NAGY: JASON MERRITT/GETTY IMAGES. DONOGHUE: JEROD HARRIS/WIREIMAGE. MACHINA: COURTESY OF LIONSGATE. SPOTLIGHT: KERRY HAYES/OPEN ROAD FILMS. CAROL: THE WEINSTEIN COMPANY/PHOTOFEST. SHORT: COURTESY OF PARAMOUNT PICTURES. BROOKLYN: KERRY BROWN/TWENTIETH CENTURY FOX. ROOM: GEORGE KRAYCHYK/A24. 


REVIEWS 

film 4 * television 


Sundance at the Midpoint 

Halfway through the festival, JHR critics’ favorites include a drama about frat hazing (starring a Jonas brother), Kenneth Lonergan’s 
latest (with Casey Affleck), a romantic dramedy about the Obamas’ first date and an emotional doc about the Sandy Hook massacre 


THE EYES OF MY MOTHER 

A grisly tale of American gothic served with a 
dash of moody Portuguese fado, Nicolas Pesce s 
strange, enthralling black-and-white feature 
debut centers on a young girl’s violent coming 
of age on an isolated farm. The beauty of the 
film is its refusal to connect the dots, leaving it 
up to viewers to draw their own conclusions. 

— BOYD VAN HOEIJ 



LOVESONG 

So Yong Kim’s film about two 
friends’ (Riley Keough and Jena 
Malone) ambiguous love digs 
beneath the cliches of familiar 
subgenres (road movie, lesbian 
romance) to come up with some- 
thing specific and insightful. It’s 
a quiet drama, but as raw and pain- 
ful as a fresh wound. — jon frosch 



« MANCHESTER BY THE SEA 

A family tragedy is 
dramatized with the 
depth of a high-quality 
stage piece in Kenneth 
Lonergan’s third direc- 
torial effort (after You 
Can Count on Me and 
Margaret). Deeply rooted 
in its New England set- 
ting, the movie centers 
on the traumatized, 
working-class Joe (Casey 
Affleck, in by far his most 
impressive performance) 
and features fine support 
from Michelle Williams 
and Lucas Hedges. It’s a 
full meal rather than 
the usual cinematic pop- 
corn. — TODD MCCARTHY 


NEWTOWN 

This doc about the aftermath 
of the Sandy Hook Elementary 
School massacre is a sensitive 
portrait of a community shaken 
to its core in the wake of one of 
the worst mass shootings in 
American history. Director Kim 
A. Snyder captures the grief 
that continues to shape lives after 
the news vans depart and the 
headlines fade. — sheri linden 


UNDER THE SHADOW 

Writer- director Babak Anvar i’s 
assured first feature, a grip- 
ping horror thriller about an 
Iranian mother (Narges Rashidi) 
and daughter (Avin Manshadi) 
under supernatural siege, 
doubles as a potent allegory for 
the insidious and very real anxi- 
eties of war, political turmoil and 
a society that oppresses women. 

— DAVID ROONEY 


SOUTHSIDE WITH YOU** 

Richard Tanne’s first feature is 
a warm, engaging account of 
the first date of Barack Obama 
(Parker Sawyers) and Michelle 
Robinson (Tika Sumpter). It was 
a long shot to be convincing, 
but it plays as a perceptive, cred- 
ible imagining of how two 
bright young lawyers broke the 
ice during a long afternoon and 
evening in Chicago in 1989. — t.m. 



WHITE GIRL 

Writer-director Elizabeth 
Wood’s cocaine-dusted, 
semen-soaked feature debut 
is about a privileged young 
woman’s walk through the 
hot coals of race, class and 
crime after hooking up 
with the Latino drug dealer 
from down the street. The 
film augurs the arrival of 
a powerful directorial 
talent, and Morgan Saylor 
(more than redeeming 
herself post-Dana Brody on 
Homeland) is outstand- 
ing as the title character. 

— LESLIE FELPERIN 


J.- 

A, 

Schnetzer (left) £^id Jonas as blood and frat brothers. 


tGOAT 

The bonds of brotherhood are at once torn and strength- 
ened in Andrew Neel’s brutally naturalistic depiction 
of the warped tribal instincts at play during pledge week 
in a Southern college fraternity. Centered by riveting 
performances from Ben Schnetzer and Nick Jonas, 
the film is a taut, penetrating consideration of the psy- 
chology of violence and its role in defining American 
manhood. — d.r. 


HUNT FOR THE 
WILDERPEOPLE 

A hard-to -handle foster 
kid from the big city 
(Julian Dennison) and 
a grouchy bushman 
in his 60s (Sam Neill) 
are forced to forge an 
unlikely alliance to 
survive the New Zealand 
wilderness in Taika 
Waititi’s delicious blend 
of drama, comedy 
and action. Based on the 
evidence here, hiring 
Waititi to direct the next 
Thor film was a brilliant 
move. — B.v.H. 


INDIGNATION 

Screenwriter/producer/ 
exec James Schamus 
directs this exquisitely 
wrought, warmly 
satisfying adaptation 
of Philip Roth’s novel 
about an independent- 
minded youth (Logan 
Lerman) chafing 
against 1950s rigidity. 
Lerman is a quiet 
revelation, Tracy Letts 
is brilliant as a moral- 
izing college dean, and 
Sarah Gadon gives a 
lovely turn as a damaged 
WASP princess. — d.r. 
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Dreyfuss and 
Danner as Bernie 
and Ruth Madoff. 
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MadofF 

ABC’s bloated four-part portrait of the 
fraudster is saved by Richard Dreyfuss’ 
formidable turn By DanieU. Fienberg 


A BC’s madoff , starring RICHARD 

Dreyfuss as the Ponzi scheme perpetrator 
and Blythe Danner as his wife, Ruth, wins 
the race to air against HBO s upcoming Bernie 
Madoff film The Wizard of Lies, with Robert De 
Niro and Michelle Pfeiffer. 


But winning isn’t everything, right.^ Director 
Raymond De Felitta and writer Ben Robbins 
have bloated their story into 160 minutes pre- 
sented in four episodes. The result feels padded 
but also warped with artificial cliff-hangers, 
corny precommercial music teases and cheap 
thriller elements. Still, working from Brian Ross’ 
book The Madoff Chronicles, the drama includes 
enough juicy details to remain highly watch- 
able, and Dreyfuss has a great time playing an 
awful man. 

Many viewers will find Madoff di generous look 
at a criminal who bankrupted the rich and 
poor alike. The guy did some foul things, Madoff 
seems to be saying, but industrywide greed and 
a shameless lack of regulation let him get away 
with it. That is hard to dispute, but Madoff^ee^^ 
the bigger picture at arm’s length and instead 
concentrates on the former investment adviser’s 
past and his family’s genetic legacy of cancer 
nearly as much as it paints Madoff as a cancer 
himself It’s not wholly sympathetic, but there’s 
just enough humanizing to generate discomfort 
— probably intentionally so. 


De Felitta relies on Scorsese-light flourishes 
— wry voiceovers, freeze-frame character intros, 
snappy montages — to make the material pop. 

But for every comically and ingeniously aged doc- 
ument, Madoff Bernie manipulating a 
widow or a kid’s college fund, as if to say, “Don’t 
be impressed by his cleverness.” 

This is the balance Dreyfuss’ performance 
strikes, too, positioning the protagonist between 
brilliant and venal, avuncular and reptilian. It’s 
his richest (no pun intended) turn in more than a 
decade. Danner rises to Dreyfuss’ level during 
the second night. The second half also rescues 
Tom Lipinski and Danny Deferrari, as Bernie’s 
sons, from one-dimensionality. 

Madoff care if you understand what 

market-making is or how option trading works. It 
wants you to know green numbers are positive, 
red numbers are negative and Bernie Madoff did 
very bad things. For all of the miniseries’ admi- 
rable qualities, it’s unclear why it takes four hours 
to reach that conclusion. 


Airdate 8 p.m. Wednesday, Feb. 3 (ABC) 
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GLADIATOR 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65 


Justrich and left her a voicemail, saying that by 
leaving him, she “blew it,” according to the brief. 
Then, according to that brief, he left a message 
on her phone: “I’m telling you right now, don’t 
bring the man [Collins] around those kids again 
or else I will come over there and I will f— ing 
drop him like there’s no tomorrow. He can send 
me to jail all he wants, but it will be the best f— 
kin’ blow I’ve ever hit. ... Believe me.” 

Not long after, when Collins, Justrich and the 
kids took a weekend trip to Mammoth Lakes, 
Henneberry sent several texts, all detailed in 
the brief. In one, he told Justrich that if she 
didn’t return immediately, he would notify the 
LASD that she had “kidnapped” their children. 
Justrich says she got scared and began record- 
ing conversations with Henneberry so she 
would have documented evidence of his threats. 
Upon returning to L.A., Justrich presented 
one of these recordings to sheriff’s deputies at 
the Lost Hills station and filed a police report 
about the alleged rape. While one deputy dis- 
couraged Justrich from reporting the rape, 
another took Collins aside and urged him to file 
a “criminal threats” complaint, which he did. 
The recording was enough to warrant an emer- 
gency protective order for Justrich, her children, 
Collins and his dog, Roxy. 

Justrich says she waited nearly three months 
before a deputy from the LASD’s Special Victims 
Bureau showed up at her house to question 
her more thoroughly about the alleged rape, 
only to tell her it was a case of “he said, she 
said,” indicating nothing more could be done. 
(Experts say that in the absence of physical 
evidence, spousal rape is a difficult crime to 
prove and law enforcement often errs on the 
side of caution.) The deputy also questioned 
Henneberry, but no criminal charges were 
filed against him, according to a brief filed by his 
attorney. Lost Hills detective Nick Cafferty 
later told a court that there was insufficient evi- 
dence and the case came down to “her word 
against his,” according to that same brief. 
Justrich was devastated. “It was clear to me that 
this wasn’t going anywhere,” Justrich tells 
THR. A few months later, in December, Justrich 
says, she found out that the LASD had dropped 
the case altogether. 

Also in spring 2013, Justrich had put herself 
and her children in counseling with Lester 
Summerfield, a family therapist. Summerfield 
learned of the allegations of child abuse and on 
Aug. 29 called a child abuse hotline, which trig- 
gered the L.A. Department of Child and Family 
Services. A DCFS investigation lasted a couple 
of months and involved multiple, unannounced 
visits and extended interviews with Henneberry, 
Justrich and all four of their children. During 
the next year, as the respondent’s brief details, 
DCFS investigators and a social worker repeat- 
edly substantiated allegations of physical abuse 
by Henneberry, ranging from roughly pulling 
the children’s tongues to spanking them so hard 
with paddles that sometimes would break. 

In fact, according to the brief, after months of 
denial, Henneberry “now admitted to using 
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the paddle” on three of his children. (According 
to the respondent’s brief, “he denied hitting the 
children with his hands, saying that he would 
have hurt them given his size.”) The brief also 
discusses an incident in which Henneberry alleg- 
edly grabbed one of his children’s tongues “with 
such force that her entire mouth and the back of 
her throat ached.” 

DCFS investigators and a social worker found 
that Henneberry had handled his children 
roughly and left “bruises” on their arms as well 
as “locking the kitchen pantry precluding access 
to food and forcing a sexual encounter with 
the mother,” according to the brief In May 2014, 
Summerfield formally diagnosed Justrich’s chil- 
dren as suffering from chronic post-traumatic 
stress disorder and told the DCFS of his “grave 
concerns that in unsupervised conditions the 
father would be a danger to his children, emo- 
tionally and physically.” That same month, 
an L.A. Superior Court judge issued a three-year 
restraining order against Henneberry, prohibit- 
ing him from further contact with Justrich or 
their children, unless supervised by a court-man- 
dated supervisor. Henneberry had testified on 
his own behalf, but a judge found his testimony 
to be “not credible.” A juvenile court in October 
2014 granted Justrich full custody of their three 
minor children. L.A. County submitted papers 
in August supporting Justrich’s legal case, add- 
ing yet more weight to the juvenile court’s 
ruling that Henneberry had “violated the bound- 
aries of his family.” A final ruling is pending. 

DESPITE THE SERIES OF LEGAL DECISIONS 
against him in children’s court, however, 
Henneberry, whose post-Gladiators career 
included credits on Married . . . With Children 
and Space Ghost Coast to Coast, is challenging the 
restraining order. Justrich recalls that lA 
investigators, who also interviewed her now 20- 
year-old daughter from her first marriage, 
told her: “Be patient. The wheels of justice turn 
slowly.” In June, Collins wrote a 72-page letter 
to the LASD, alerting it to what he called a 
“sustained miscarriage of justice” at the agency 
and notifying it that he had involved the 
county’s Office of the Inspector General, which, 
also at Collins’ urging, in 2014 concluded its 
own investigation into Henneberry ’s connections 
to the LASD and recommended the lA investi- 
gation. The OIG’s recently elected chief. Max 
Huntsman, declined to be interviewed. But 
Dan Baker, a spokesperson, said his office, which 
has been tasked with investigating the LASD, 
was “hobbled” by laws protecting police officers, 
even if substantial evidence of misconduct 
existed because outside investigators don’t have 
access to these officers’ personnel records. 
“Without that access, we can’t evaluate whether 
those complaints were adequately taken. We 
are trying to get access; we have been trying for a 
year and a half” 

Collins and Justrich suggested to lA investiga- 
tors that their inquiry cover issues of evidence 
tampering, intimidation of witnesses, falsi- 
fication of records and conflict of interest 
and provided them with texts, emails and voice 
recordings (involving themselves, Henneberry 
and deputies) they say prove it. Justrich tells 


THR that when she tried to follow up with 
the sheriffs, who had been asked by DCFS to 
investigate the child abuse allegations, they dis- 
missed her inquiry, telling her, “Maybe it’s just 
his parenting style.” When she asked to review 
specific police reports she had filed, she says they 
were returned to her “empty.” Collins says that 
Lost Hills deputies accompanied Henneberry 
to the home that he and Justrich had shared, 
and where the alleged rape had occurred, to help 
him retrieve more than half a dozen of his 
firearms, which he was required to surrender 
as a condition of the restraining order. Collins 
says the deputies allowed Henneberry to explore 
the house and retrieve his weapons and other 
belongings. 

In his letter to the LASD, Collins enumerated 
a half-dozen other allegations against spe- 
cific deputies that relate directly to Henneberry, 
including corruption of criminal investigations 
and, more generally, a “pattern and practice” of 
misconduct. Henneberry ’s attorney, Zinnanti, 
claims Collins is on a “crusade” against his cli- 
ent. Zinnanti acknowledges a relationship 
between Henneberry and certain Lost Hills 
deputies but refused to elaborate, dismiss- 
ing any allegation of impropriety. In response to 
questions from THR, Lieutenant Darren Harris 
of the Sheriff’s Information Bureau replied, “Mr. 
Henneberry is not a volunteer, nor a reserve, 
nor an employee of the LASD, nor has he ever 
been. Mr. Collins’ numerous allegations are 
under investigation.” Harris declined to provide 
specifics, citing “the integrity of the inves- 
tigative process” and to “ensure fairness and 
impartiality for all involved parties.” 

Henneberry ’s troubles extend to other arenas 
in the entertainment world. In 2013, ESPN 
decided not to run a short film it had helped 
finance and produce that featured Henneberry. 
True Gladiators, which was slated to screen at 
the Tribeca Film Festival in 2013, purported to 
“follow the career of three former Gladiators,” 
including Henneberry, using old footage to show 
how they dealt “with the demands of the show, 
the injuries and their personal lives.” The film 
was shelved just before its festival debut. Collins 
and Justrich told the network that Henneberry 
was the subject of a restraining order, but ESPN 
says the retraction had nothing to do with 
allegations against Henneberry. “ESPN Films’ 
ultimate decision to not move forward with the 
project occurred in advance of Mr. Henneberry ’s 
family contacting ESPN.” 

Collins, who says he still works with the LASD 
on a regular basis in his role as a fire chief, 
expresses weariness and determination about 
the pursuit of justice. “The manner in which 
this man has physically and emotionally hurt 
innocent women and children is contrary to 
every principle I have ever stood for as a person 
and in my 36 years as a firefighter,” he says. 

Early last year, he and Justrich relocated to 
a town several hundred miles from L.A. in an 
attempt to get some distance from Henneberry. 
But they say the ex- Gladiator has tracked 
them down through social media and his own 
contacts. “I am thankful bloodshed has not 
occurred,” Collins said recently. “But I worry 
about it every day.” WHk 


ACADEMY 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53 


about the goals to increase members 
of color and women in our member- 
ship, and you Ve talked about culling 
the membership of people who 
have moved on to other industries. 
But the other measures that the 
board passed — and they may seem 
a little inside baseball but they will 
have a big impact on the governance 
of this institution — they change the 
rules. This is a rule-bound organiza- 
tion, and the board changed the 
rules — immediately putting gover- 
nors who are diverse into that body 
was important to them. 

How will you choose the new governors? 
HUDSON The board will approve it. 
Cheryl, as the president, appoints. 

Have you been lobbied already? 

BOONE ISAACS Yes. 

Did Chris Rock ever consider pulling 
out like people have wanted him to? 
BOONE ISAACS No. No, no. 

Chris Rock has a certain brand of 
humor. He’s gonna go there? 

BOONE ISAACS Mmhm. (Laughter.) 


Well, weVe always known he was 
gonna go there, right.? This is Chris. 
We know who he is. He is a bril- 
liant, brilliant, observant comedian 
and performer, and he is a brilliant 
host. And yes, we want him to, obvi- 
ously, because way before this, our 
selection of Chris was to bring some 
edge and some fun and some funny 
—intelligent funny — to the telecast. 
So we know he’s going to do that. 

One of your producers, Reginald Hudlin, 
wrote for The Hollywood Reporter last 
year about how Hollywood works against 
its own economic interests. He also 
wrote that it’s easier if you’re black to be 
president of the United States than to 
run a studio. Why is that? 

BOONE ISAACS You want us to answer 
that question.? (Laughter.) 

HUDSON I think they will change. 
BOONE ISAACS I’m surprised 
it hasn’t. I mean, to this date. 

Who do you think is doing a good 
job in Hollywood right now in terms 
of diversity? 

BOONE ISAACS I think the studios 
actually shouldn’t be crucified as 
much as they have been. You talk 
about Star Wars, right.? The biggest 
franchise ever, and the two leads 


are a black actor and a female and 
two new, young actors that the public 
didn’t know at all. That’s the chance 
that they took because they know it’s 
right and it was right for their film. 
And it all worked. 

HUDSON It’s exciting to see the 
release that both Creed and Straight 
Outta Compton got this year and 
how well they did in the marketplace. 
And it’s back to what you said 
Reggie Hudlin’s piece was about: It 
doesn’t make good economic sense. 
You shoot yourself in the foot not to 
release films like that. I’m sure this 
will have a domino effect. They were 
so successful and so embraced by 
a wide audience. That was Warner 
Bros., MGM and Universal. So you 
will have, I think, more and more. 

Does it make you laugh when, let’s say. 
Empire is a huge hit on TV and then all the 
networks want an African-American 
cast for a soap opera set in the music 
world? Is that progress? 

HUDSON Sure. (Laughter.) 

BOONE ISAACS It’s been that way as 
long as I can remember, you know.? 
Before the first Star Wars, it was like, 
nobody’s interested in that genre, 
it’s not gonna happen. And immedi- 
ately after, you see a succession. If 


a comedy comes into the market- 
place and it’s hugely successful, then 
there are a number of comedies 
right after. That’s kind of normal, 
and we are happy about that and 
certainly we are really happy about 
Cookie and her empire. (Laughter.) 
And maybe that means down the 
hall in the film division, someone will 
say: “You know what.? This is a 
good storyline. Why aren’t we doing 
that storyline for the masses, for 
the big screen.?” 

Are you prepared to get this onslaught 
of members who might not be happy if 
you terminate their membership in the 
Academy, their voting rights — are you 
prepared to take the heat? 

HUDSON We are not talking about 
terminating members, we are talk- 
ing about people who have moved 
out of the film industry, to not allow 
them to vote on the Academy 
Awards. That’s what everyone expects 
of the Academy. We expect the 
elite of the elite to be voting on the 
Oscars. And I think people who are 
in other industries, that doesn’t fulfill 
our mandate. So am I prepared to 
take that heat.? Yes. Am I prepared 
to defend the very mission of this 
organization.? Yes. 
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A final look at the industry far and wide 


ACE EDDIE AWARDS 


NANCY 
MEYERS 
MAKES 
THE CUT 

The writer-director of The Intern 
gets a Filmmaker of the Year award 
from some of the unsung heroes 
of Hollywood: ‘I’m not sure film editors 
realize how brilliant they are’ 

By Gregg Kilday 

M aking midpriced movies for 
grown-ups is a disappearing art in 
Hollyrwood, but Nancy Meyers, 66, keeps 
proving how profitable a business it can be. 
Her latest. The Intern, which cost all of $35 mil- 
lion to shoot, has thus far grossed $194 million 
worldwide. And it s hardly her only midbudget, 
adult-targeted hit (see also: What Women Want, 
Somethings Gotta Give and/f^ Complieated). 
THR spoke with the filmmaker — a week before 
shell be given the ACE Golden Eddie Filmmaker 
of the Year Award from the American Cinema 
Editors, which will be holding its annual gala on 
Jan. 29 at the Beverly Hilton — and asked her 
about what it takes to build a career as a female 
director, how she sometimes casts her films even 
before she’s finished writing the screenplay and 
why film editors are some of her favorite people. 

There’s been a bunch of very successful movies lately 
with women at the center — The Hunger Games, 
Trainwreck, The Intern, Do you think Hollywood will 
learn from those examples? 

I’m not sure if this year’s successes have had 
an impact yet. I guess we’ll know in the next 
few years, right.? The green light is hard to get 
for everyone, but for sure it’s really hard for 
films with women at the center, or we’d be see- 
ing more of them. I just hope people don’t 
stop writing them. I hope the successes of 2015 
will remind the studios — yet again — that 
films with women at the center can deliver a big 
audience. But I’ve been asked this question so 
many times over so many years, my optimism 
is starting to wane. 

Do you think it would be easier now to build a 
directing career than it was when you started out? 

Oh man, I wouldn’t want to start out now. I 
can’t imagine any filmmaker of my generation 
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1 Meyers, who started 
out as a screen- 
writer, was nominated 
for an Oscar for 1980’s 
Private Benjamin. 

2 Anne Hathaway 

in Meyers’ latest film. 
The Intern, in which 
De Niro co-stars as a 
70 -year- 0 Id who begins 
working as an intern 
for a fashion website. 

3 Nicholson and 
Keaton, who earned an 
Oscar nom, in 2003’s 
Something’s Gotta Give. 

4 Meyers (far right) 
on the set with Martin 
and Meryl Streep in 
2009’s It’s Complicated. 




You often cast against type 

— Robert De Niro plays a 
nice, mild guy in The Intern 

— but do you write with 
certain actors in mind? 

Yes, at times. Putting 
a face with a charac- 
ter sometimes helps me 
when I’m writing. I 
may not ultimately get 

them, but they’ve 
still helped me along 
the way, especially 
when I write the men. 

I remember when 
we wrote Father of the 
Bride, we knew Steve 
Martin was going to be 
in it, and it pushed 
us into writing certain 
kinds of moments we 
may not have otherwise 
tried. But knowing 
Steve was going to play 
that character, we knew 
how well things would 
land. I wrote Somethings 
Gotta Give for Jack 
Nicholson and Diane Keaton. I couldn’t get 
them out of my mind, so if they had turned me 
down, that would have been just crushing. But 

then, other times. I’ve waited until the script was 
done to see who felt right. 

What’s your relationship like with your editors? 
You’ve worked with Stephen A. Rotter, Joe Hutshing, 
more recently Robert Leighton ... 

My favorite collaboration on a film is with my 
editor. It’s the end of the marathon, and you get 
to have an intimate creative relationship that’s 
all about making things better. Shooting a film 
can feel lonely at times, even though you are 
surrounded by all these hugely talented people. 
Everyone has their job to do, everyone’s got 
a budget, a deadline. But once you’re in the cut- 
ting room, you and the editor have the same 
objective 24/7. 

As a filmmaker, what lessons have you learned from 
your editors? 

So many! Their craft is magical. Two frames 
can change everything. When to use the close- 
up, when not to. I’m not sure editors realize 
how brilliant they are. They’re not treated like 
stars in our industry, and they should be. 



wishing that. So few films in this genre get 
made. The studios used to be very open to these 
kinds of films. I’m not sure some of my films 
would get made today. I get that the studios have 
their agenda, their bosses. But I think some les- 
sons were learned this year. The audience is the 
real boss, and they turned out for a lot of movies 
with great parts for women. 


Does comedy require a particular type of editing? 

Absolutely. The person cutting the film has 
to get the joke to cut it right. Finessing comedic 
moments is fun, seeing how far we can go. 

We always record the audience at previews and 
then play back their responses in the cutting 
room the next day. When we hear laughter, we 
beam. fiM 
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He Designs Hollywood’s Future 

Concept artist Syd Mead’s vivid visions helped create the film worlds of 
Blade Runner, Star Trek, Elysium and Tomorrowland Byseth Abramovitch 


I F YOU EVER HAVE MARVELED AT THE 
grimy, monolithic metropolis from Ridley Scott’s 
Blade Runner or the sleek neon Light Cycles 
of the original Tron, you have Syd Mead to thank. 
The acclaimed concept artist has been inspiring 
Holl 3 rwood with his futuristic vehicles, robots and 
landscapes for nearly six decades (more recently 
with films like Elysium and Tomorrowland). 
Ahead of receiving the Visual Effects Society’s 
Visionary Award — an honor previously given 
to Christopher Nolan — Mead, 82, spoke 
with THR at his Pasadena home. 



What does this award mean to you? 

It’s going to be quite an honor 
because J.J. Abrams was a previous 
recipient whom I worked with on Mission: 
Impossible III doing the mask-making 
machine. He invited me to Paramount 
to watch him film a scene where 
Tom Cruise is demonstrating to Ving 
Rhames how it works. Tom stripped 
off his T-shirt at one point, and we 
had pictures taken. It was really nice. 

How did you get your start? 

I started drawing at 2. When I was 
4, my dad, a Baptist minister, would 
read Flash Gordon and Buek Rogers 
to me. By age 7 — this was in the 
late 1930s — I had a sensibility for 
perspective and was drawing these 
cars with teardrop bodies. My first 
hire out of Art Center School in 
Los Angeles was drawing concept cars for the 
Ford Motor Co. That was in 1959, and I was mak- 
ing $4,000 a year. Around that time, aluminum 
was starting to compete with stainless steel, and 
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the industry was looking for a visual way to say, 
“Steel is cool!” So I was hired to complete this 
book of futuristic designs. It went viral, and I’ve 
been hauling ass ever since. 

How did you break into Hollywood? 

I wasn’t particularly mystified or determined 
to get into the movies. In 1978, 1 did the V’ger 
vessel design on Star Trek: The Motion Pieture, 
which to me was just another design job. Then, 
in 1980, 1 got a call from Ridley Scott, and 
we met at 9000 Sunset, which was the Playboy 
building at the time. The one comment I got 
from him was, “This is not going to be Logans 
Run.'' This futuristic movie was not going 
to be clean and white with everybody running 
around in beautiful togas. Blade Runner was 

in preproduction for eight months, 
which is a long time. I was hired 
to design just vehicles. But one of 
my steel books had a rendering 
with this crappy weather and rain 
and the freeway going off into 
the city — just a wall of architec- 
ture. Ridley really liked that. It 
was the dark, moody, dystopian 
look he was after. He was doing 
Philip Marlowe in the future. 


Ridley Scott 

Lifetime Achievement 
Award 


Syd Mead 

Visionary Award 


How close is the world to what you 
predicted back in your youth? 

The future has caught up with 
itself. We’re now very close to put- 
ting mental visualization on the 
screen. They’ve done it with cats. They were tak- 
ing an image right from the cat’s visual center 
in its brain, and it matched up — which is kind 
of scary when you think about it. EEZH 


MOZART’S 
DECORATOR 

Creating a set isn’t 
just ‘picking out curtains/ 
says Oscar’s first female 
winner in production design 

By Carolyn Giardina 

S HE DID MOZART’S BEDROOM, 

designed Eliot Ness’ office and put 
Sigourney Weaver’s face into an Andy 
Warhol painting — but that’s only part 
of the reason Patrizia von Brandenstein, 72, 
will be receiving the Art Directors 
Guild’s Lifetime Achievement 
Award at the ADG’s 20th 
annual gala Jan. 31. “People 
think you pick out curtains 
and towels and chairs,” she 
says, explaining the art of 
production design (as the first 

, . r Von Brandenstein 

woman ever to win an Oscar tor 
the craft — for 1984’s Amadeus — she ought 
to know). “But the primary responsibility is 
translating the story in visual terms so the 
vision of the director and cinematographer 
can coalesce and the dream can come true.” 

Von Brandenstein grew up in Arizona, 
worked as a seamstress on Broadway in the 
1960s, moved to Hollywood in the ’70s to 
begin a career as a costume designer (she cre- 
ated John Travolta’s white suit for Saturday 
Night Fever) then transitioned to production 
design in the ’80s. Her 
collaborators have 
included Brian De Palma 
on The Untouehables, 

Mike Nichols on Working 
Girl (“Sigourney 
still has it,” she says 
of the Warholian por- 
trait of the actress 
commissioned for the 
film) and Milos Forman 
on Amadeus. “I’m not 
sure how I fell in with 
this crowd,” she says. 

These days, she’s still 
mingling with impres- 
sive people; she’s working 
with Hunger Games 
screenwriter Billy Ray 
on a pilot for Amazon 
based on F. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s unfinished 
Hollywood novel. The 
LastTyeoon. “[Amazon] 
is fantastic,” she says. 

“It’s like having a proj- 
ect open in a couple 
million theaters.” 


THE ART 

DIRECTORS GUILD’S 
20TH ANNUAL 
EXCELLENCE IN 
PRODUCTION 
DESIGN AWARDS 


JAN. 31, 

THE BEVERLY HILTON 



Robert Osborne 

Inaugural William Cameron 
Menzies Award 


Patrizia 

von Brandenstein, 
Harrison Ellenshaw, 
Bill Anderson and 
William J. Newmon II 

Lifetime Achievement 
Awards 

Carmen Dillon, 
Patricia Norris, 
Dorothea Holt Redmond 
and Dianne Wager 

Hall of Fame Inductees 
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8 Decades of The Hollywood Reporter 

The most glamorous and memorable moments from a storied history 









“I could’ve never 
imagined this in my 
wildest dreams.” 


PRINCE, in his brief 
Oscar acceptance speech 


Prince’s Purple 
Year Ended 
in Oscar Gold 


T he academy of motion 

Picture Arts and Sciences is tak- 
ing heat for a perceived color 
bias, but back in 1985, there was 
room for a little purple: That was when 
Prince won the Oscar for best original song 
score for Purple Rain. (He beat The Muppets 
Take Manhattan.) It had been an exception- 
ally good year for the 26-year-old virtuoso. 
The musical drama came out in July 1984, 
a month after the release of the Purple Rain 
soundtrack album, which spent 24 weeks 
at No. 1. Then the $7 million film went on 
to gross $68 million domestically ($155 mil- 
lion today). The Hollywood Reporter noted 
that the “flamboyant singer made an unusu- 
ally subdued appearance to accept his prize.” 
Draped in a sequined purple cape with 
high-heeled boots, lace gloves and a gold 
hoop earring, the actor- singer- songwriter 
was joined onstage at the Dorothy Chandler 
Pavilion by his Revolution bandmembers, 
Lisa Coleman and Wendy Melvoin. First, he 
handed the statuette — presented by Michael 
Douglas and Kathleen Turner — to Melvoin, 
saying, “Want to hold it.?” His 63-word speech 
thanked seven people (six of them by first 
name only) and “most of all, God.” Prince, it 
turns out, was the last person to win the best 
original song score award. Until there are a 
“sufficient quantity and quality” of original 
musicals, the Academy has put the category 
on hiatus. — billhiggins 
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Prince waved 
the crowd outside , 
the Oscars on 
March 25,1985. 
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PROMOTION 


THE HOLLYWOOD REPORTER CELEBRATES 


2 NATIONAL 

MAGAZINE AWARD 

NOMINATIONS 

2 0 1 G 


The highest honor in the magazine industry 
from the American Society of Magazine Editors 


MAGAZINE OF THE YEAR 

For the second consecutive year 

& 

GENERAL EXCELLENCE 

SPECIAL INTEREST* 

For the third consecutive year 




^Magazine of the Year nominees include: The Atlantic, National Geographic, New York, The New Yorker 
^General Excellence nominees include: Backpacker, Car and Driver, Modern Farmer, San Francisco, Smithsonian, Tablet Magazine 
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